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Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M. D., says :—‘An Excellent Food, obilietiy ‘ehabel to the wants of Infants, 
Established 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ ‘a 


THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE MUTUAL “225 
“uz LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 


cine NEW YORK 


Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, £.C.—D. C, HALDEMAN, Genera’ Manager. 


advantages of the Company's Endowment Policy with Life Option. 
The Company has returned to Policy Holders £63,469,822. Funds in hand exceed £30,600,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH : 108 George Street. GLASGOW BRANCH : Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. 
—————————====>: eee —_______—- 


Church of Gngland <<" 


LIFE & FIRE BR SSUFrTancd I nstitution. 


The Best Provision for Old Age 
PENSIONS. 


— a —— ee 














fi 16,000 was sseenele paid by a Leading Merchant for an 
Investment Policy in this Company. 











Write for Explanatory Pamphle 
to the Head Office, 
9 & 10 KING ST., CHEAPSIDF, 
LONDON, E.C. 


‘LEGISLATION AGAINST IMPURE SOAPS 


‘« History repeats itself.” The Ephesians of old made considerable uproar at the first suggestion of the possibility of the dethronement of Diana, since their occupation 
of making images of the goddess would then have been gone. Last week, when Dr. George Brown in a lecture before the Balloon Society suggested the propriety of 
Legislation in the matter of soap manufacture, the leading soapmakers were furious for the self-same reason—their craft would be endangered. It is notice reading, the 
long list of objectionable substances used as substitutes for pure fat in inferior soaps; and when Dr. Brown gave it as his experience that the lines upon which “Vinolia” 
Soap is manufactured should be the lines laid down by the authorities, the big manufacturers opposed the proposition to a man, and the motion was only carried by a 
majority of one. This was the best possible proof of their culpability, for no one innocent of the charge of adulteration could surely object to legal supervision. 


A NEW SYSTEM 


ASSURANCE. —— 


Without Medical Examination. ii ais ee 

















Personally, we are very pleased, for many months ago we drew attention to the special soap singled out by Dr. George Brown, and sang its praises pretty considerably.’— 
Court Circular, 27th Dec. 1890. 


VINOLIA SOAP, 6d, éd., 10d, and 9s, 6d, per Tablet. 











LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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THE ENGLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £425,000. 
3ranches—Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. 

Deposits received at the Head Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be 
ascertained on application. 

Letters of credit, bills of exchange, and cable transfers issued on the Branches 
and Agencies. 

Bills payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the 
Argentine and Uruguay Republics negotiated or sent for collection. 

The Bank effects purchases and sales of stock, shares coupons, and other securities, 
— dividends, and undertakes every description of banking business. 

. SwitTHin’s LANE, . BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 





44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


Tae BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited 


FORMERLY 
THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY OF CHINA, 


JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, LIMITED. 


CapiTAL SUBSCRIBED, 





. - $2,000,000 © 0 
Paip Up, and in course of bales subd, . . » 251,093 15 0 
RESERVE Funp, in hand and in course of being sesieed, 223,000 © Oo 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, 1,748,906 5 0 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT IvEson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CamMpsBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LomBarp STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
ai - for Three and Four Years. 
5 »» for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. Dividend paid, 16 per cent. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in apaaneats New SoutH Wa tgs, and SoutH AUSTRALIA. 
CapiTAL, . #2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED, . £800,000 
Paip-uP CAPITAL, . £400,000 | RESERVE Funp, . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG Wi tiiamM STREET, E.C. 
FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
fellowing Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2to 5 Years, 44% per annum. 
Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000—-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
4 Major-General F. Nepean Smitu, 10 Eton Terrace. 
( Ropert HunTEr, Esq., 10 Ainslie’ Place. 
Manager—GEorGE Deas, Esq., C.A 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, ‘the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpeciAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 
Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 








Directors 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . £ « «a 
PAID-UP CAPITAL,. . . . . . . 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, ’. . 16,848 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq. : Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL : : £505,000 
Directors. 

GerorGce AULDJo JamiEsoNn, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 

GerorGE Topp Cuieng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 

Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

Joun M. CRABBIE, Esq. Kg Merchant, Leith. 

James D. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

The Hon. Francis J. MoncrelFF, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S.. Edinburgh. 

Joun WarraAck, Esq., ‘Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wm. B. DuNLoP. 

Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 


REALISATION DEPAR TMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 








The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DEBENTURES, DEBENTURE. Stock, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as "TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (Ni (New Regulations), JUNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hail, Edinburgh. 





FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References— 
The Right Rev. the Bishop oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowng, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambrid ge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NEPEAN SMITH, ro Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweepiE, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamish, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R. N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C. B. , 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 
The Term began April 25. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION. 


HEATHVIEW, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


SUCCESSES DIRECT FROM HEATHVIEW. 
MILITIA MILITARY COMPETITIVE, MARCH 1891. 





Place. Name. Marks. 
3d . Cavalry—Lieut. H. P. Dangar, 3d Batt. Lanc. Fusiliers . . 1841 
(Only two sent up, the second candidate being only a few marks out of 


successful list.) 


SUCCESSES 180 :— 


Place. Name. Marks. a; 
*20th . . Infantry—Lieut. C.C. B. Tew . . 1774 . Militia Compet. 
**46th . . Infantry—Lieut. E. F. Holden . 1705 Militia Compet. 
gist. . Infantry—Mr.G. L. Paget . . . 7365 Sandhurst Compet. 
8ist . . Infantry—Mr. F.C. Dobbs . . . 7281 . Sandhurst Compet. 
( Qu: ilified for Commissions on 
ist . . Gentleman Cadet A. Souter bb & | Re-examination at Sand- 
sth . . Gentleman Cadet J. Lewin. . . | hurst, July 1890 (only two 
sentup). ; 
Lieut. S. D. Stewart, 5th Dublin Fusiliers . . 3217. . Militia Literary 
(only one sent up). 
*Mr. C. Black . : : . . Sandhurst Prelim. 
Lieut. Arthur & Bec kett, Antrim Artille ry Sandhurst Prelim. 
*Lieut. A. M. Knowles, ad Lex estershire Regiment Sandhurst Prelim. 
(all subjects, after nine weeks’ residence only). 


The attention of Militia Officers and others is directed to the following :— 

(a) All the highest educational advantages of town, without its distractions, offered 
in a healthy country place. 

(4) The Militia Military Competitive is under the direction of Major-General 
Grant Blunt, late R.E. (Fortification and Topography), and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ponsonby Alcock, late Munster Fusiliers (Law and Tactics). 

* Successful first time. _ me 
** Successful for Preliminary and Militia Literary, after a residence of 10 week» 
in each case. arn 
Terms and references on application to 
J. WEST, Heathview, Storrington, Sussex. 





ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 6th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College. 
Names must be entered before June 20. 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 





St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
< WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and F ASTEST afloat. 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold B aths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 
{F. GREEN & CO.; 
Managers— { ANDERSON, AN DERSON & CO., Fenchurch Avenue, — 
For freight or passage apply to the latter firm. LONDON, E.C. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE LAND OF THE MIDNICHT SUN BY 
THE ORIENT COMPANY’S STEAMSHIPS 


“CHIMBORAZO,’ 3847 Tons REGISTER, AND ‘GARONNE,’ 3876 Tons REGISTER, 
Leaving London 19th JUNE, for 27 days. 1st JULY, for 27 days. 23d JULY, 
for 27 days. 5th AUG., for23 days. Calling at Leith two days later. 

The Steamers will be navigated through the ‘Inner Lead,’ z.e., inside the fringe 
of Islands off the Coast of Norway, thus securing smooth water, and on the first 
three trips the North Cape will be reached while the sun is above the horizon at 
midnight. The Chimborazo and Garonne are fitted with electric light, electric 
bells, hot and cold baths, etc. 

( F. GREEN & CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, 
Managers—) ’NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, 
For Passage apply to the latter Firm. LONDON, E.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE MEREDITH'S NEW NOVEL. 
ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


7 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


DR. WILLIAM JUNKER'S SECOND VOLUME OF AFRICAN TRAVELS. 
TRAVELS IN AFRICA DURING 
THE YEARS 1879 to 1883. 


By Dr. WILLIAM JUNKER. 
With numerous Full-Page Plates and Illustrations in the Text. 
Translated from the German by Professor KEANE. 
Demy 8vo. [Next Wednesday. 


THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. 


ELISABETH OF ROUMANIA: A Study. With 


Two Tales from the German of CaArmMRN Sytva, Her Majesty Queen of 
Roumania. By BLancue RoosEve.Lt. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 


MRS. JANET ROSS. 


EARLY DAYS RECALLED. By Mrs. Janer 


Ross. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Anti-Jacobin says:—‘ Of the multitudinous autobiographies which during 
the last decade have flooded the literary market, none has been freer from the taint 
of aggressive egotism, and few richer in inherent interest, than this unpretentious 
little volume. . . . Very few people will reach the end of Mrs. Ross’s narrative 
without a feeling of regret that there is not another volume to follow.’ 


NEW NOVELS. 
By H. CLIFFE HALLIDAY, 


SOME ONE MUST SUFFER. By H. Cuirre 


HALLIDAY. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

The Scotsman says :—‘ Delightful reading. . . . The heroine tells her own tale 
with a charming simplicity. . . . Everything is artless, yet-—or perhaps we should 
say therefore—charming. . .. / As pleasant a story as has fallen into our hands for 
a good while.’ 


By DANIEL DORMER, 


STEVEN VIGIL. By Daniet Dormer. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 
The Lady says :—‘A powerful and dramatic novel. The characters are well 
drawn, and some are quite fascinating in the strength and individuality.’ 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 





[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 





BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LIMTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, Fortnightly 
MADRAS, P ‘ ‘ss BATAVIA, Fourweekly 
COLOMBO, . : - BRISBANE, . : = 
RANGOON, . : + ROCKHAMPTON, . 6 
KURRACHEE, , ss ZANZIBAR, . ‘ os 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars. E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W.., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pal! 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





NErRvous EXHAUSTION. 


PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED 
GALVANIC BELTS, for the cure of NERVOUS DISEASES, 
have received Testimonials from Three Physicians to Her Majesty the 
Queen, and the leading Physicians of nine London Hospitals, including 
over Forty Members of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 

The distressing symptoms of NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, LOSS 
OF MUSCULAR POWER, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, PAR- 
ALYSIS, EPILEPSY, etc., are speedily removed by means of 
PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC BELTS, 
which convey the electric current direct to the affected parts, gradually 
stimulating and strengthening all the nerves and muscles, and speedily 
arresting all symptoms of premature waste and decay. 

THE Lancet, in speaking of Mr. PULVERMACHER’S APPLIANCE, says :— 
‘In these days of medico-galvanic quackery it is a relief to observe the very plain 
and straightforward manner in which Mr. Pulvermacher’s Apparatus is recommended 
to the profession.’ 

Sir Cuartes Locock, Physician to Her Majesty the Queen, says:—‘ PULVER- 
MACHER'’S BELTS are very effective in neuralgia and rheumatic affections, and 
1 have prescribed them largelyin my practice for other similar maladies, paralysis, etc.’ 

For Full List and Particulars see New Pamphlet— 

‘CALVANISM : Natural Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy.’ 
POST FREE FROM 
PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

, "194 Regent Street, London, W. 


(ESTABLISHED OVER FORTY YEARS.)} : of ie 
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ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL 


prevents and arrests baldness, strength- 
ens hair, and produces a luxuriant and 
glossy growth. It is by far the best 
Brilliantine for the hair, being not too 
greasy or too drying. Sold also in a 
GOLDEN COLOUR specially for chil- 
dren. Bottles—js. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 


ROWLAND'S 
ODONTO 


A non-gritty tooth powder: whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and 
gives delightful fragrance to the breath. Ask Chemists for Rowland’s 
Articles, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 


CRAMER'S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 
Selection unique in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 
In the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 
choice is practically unlimited. 
CASH WITH DISCOUNT, or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 


as originated by them and carried. out on a large and liberal scale. 

IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 
extends from the small six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ 
with rows of keys and organ pedals. 

CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 
mates and drawings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. Prices 


from 35 to 300 guineas. 
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NEW AND STANDARD WORKS 


Published by WARD, LOCK & CO. 


*.* COMPLETE CATALOGUE, comprising upward of 3000 different Works in all Departments of Literature, 


Post Free on 


application. 


Now Ready, medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 608 pages, 16s. | 


NEW LIGHT ON DARK AFRICA. | 


The Narrative of the German Emin Pasha 
Expedition. 
By Dr. CARL PETERS, Commander of the Expedition. 
Translated by H. W. DULCKEN, Ph.D. 


Beautifully Illustrated with original Full-Page Plates and other 
Engravings, a Photogravure Portrait of Dr. Peters, 
and a large explanatory Coloured Map. 


EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

From Zhe 7tmes.—‘Dr. Peters has distinctly added to our knowledge of the 
Upper Tana and of the Chagga country, while ali along he gives us mz any interesting 
sketches of the aspect of the region through which he passed, forming a welcome 
addition to our existing knowledge. . Full of interesting incidents and fresh in- 
formation.’ 

From 7he Daily T¢ ‘legraph.—‘ Deserves to be studied by all interested in the 
development of Africa and the suppression of the slave-trade. He has plenty to 
tell us of great interest concerning the habits, appearance, homes, and inter-tribal 
relations of the various races. The illustrations are excellent.’ 

From The Daily Graphic.—‘ The volume possesses undoubted value in English 
eyes. ... The ageinen was boldly begun, and carried through with pluck and 
endurance. . The superb illustrations give the book an added interest. 


Just Ready, crown 8vo, in artistic binding, 6s. 


THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY. By Oscar WILpeE. 

With Six New Chapters. 

‘A work of serious art, strong and fascinating.’—Sfeaker. 

The book, with its unique ‘and piquant binding and lettering, its characteristic 
title-page and yet more characteristic preface, is a delight to eye and hand.’ 
Glasgow Herald. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.— EDITION DE LUXE. —Messrs. Warp, Lock & Co. have 
just ready an Epirion pe Luxe of The PICTURE of DORIAN GRAY. This 
Edition is fcap. 4to in size, printed on Van Gelder’s hand-made paper. The issue is 





strictly limited to 250 copies, each copy being numbered and signed by the 
Author. Price on application to the Publishers. 





Splendidly Illustrated. 160 Steel Engravings. 
In 3 crown 4to volumes, handsomely bound, half-paste-grain, parchment sides, gilt 
edges, 48s.; half-paste-grain, cloth sides, gilt top, 42s. 


OUR NATIONAL CATHEDRALS: Their History 
and Architecture, from the Earliest Records to the Present Time: with Special 
Accounts of Modern Restorations. With about 160 Steel Plates, Lithographic 
Ground Plans, and 150 Wood Engravings in the Text. 

A cheaper edition of the above work can be had, in which the Steel Plates are 
replaced by Coloured Reproductions. In 3 volumes, cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. 
“We have nothing but praise for the design and execution of this most interesting 
work.’—Leeds Times. 


Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. ; half-calf, 24s. ; full or tree-calf, 31s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Relating to 
all Ages and Nations; for Universal Reference. Containing about 12,000 
distinct Articles, and 120,000 Dates and Facts. Nineteenth Edition, Enlarged, 
Corrected, and Revised to the Summer of 1889, by BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain 

From The Times.—‘We see no reason to reverse or qualify the judgment 
we expressed upon a former edition, that the ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ is the most 

Universal Book of Reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English 

Language. 


Complete in 2 Volumes at ros. 6d. each. 


DEAN MILMAN’S GIBBON’S ROME. 


GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. With the late Dean Mi_man’s copious and very 
valuable Notes; also Notes by Guizor, Wenck, and others; many pages of 
Engravings and Marginal References throughout. In 2 volumes, royal 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. ; in 3 volumes, cloth gilt, 22s.: in 4 volumes, library style, cloth, gil 
tops, 30s. ; half-calf, 42s. 

‘There can be no question that this edition of Gibbon is the ONLY ONE extant 
to which parents and guardians, and academical authorities, ought to give any 
measure of countenance.’—London Quarterly Review, on Dean Milman’s Edition. 


THE MINERVA LIBRARY OF FAMOUS BOOKS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cut or uncut edges, cloth gilt, 2s 


BECKFORD’S VATHEK AND EUROPEAN 


TRAVELS. With Biographical Introduction and Authentic Portrait. 


The Saturday Review says :—‘ Nothing in the way of cheap reprint has so 
gladdened the spirit within us as to find included in a volume entitled ‘‘ Vathek and 
European Travels,” a recent addition to the Minerva Library, Beckford’s enchanting 
narrative of a kind of magical progress through some fairyland of romance to 
Aicobaco and Batalha. This exquisite recital. 


THE BEST WORK ON DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d.; half-calf, 16s. 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: A Guide to Good 
Health, Long Life, and the Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. 
Edited by GreorGe Brack, M B., Edin. Accurately illustrated with 450 
E ngravings. 

‘Considerable is the care which Dr. Black has bestowed upon his work on House- 
hold Medicine. He has gone carefully and ably into all the subjects that can be 
included in such a volume. The work is worthy of study and attention, and 
likely to produce real good.’—A thenaum. 


THE COMPLETE WORDSWORTH. 
WORDSWORTHS POETICAL WORKS. A New 
Edition, handsomely printed on the best paper, and nicely bound. In 6 
veuainn crown 8vo, cloth, 30s.; half-calf, 42s.; THe CENTENARY EpiTiIon, in 
6 volumes, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 21s.; ‘HE Pocket Ep1tion, 6 volumes, cloth, 15s. 
The name of William Wordsworth is enshrined in the hearts of the English people, 
and no admirer of the English poets can dispense with his works. The present 
edition has the following signal advantages: It is complete, very carefully printed 
and prepared, and is, moreover, the authorized edition, published by arrangement 
with the family of the author. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, uncut edges, 5s. 


PRAED'S POLITICAL AND OCCASIONAL 
POEMS. Edited with Notes by Sir GEorRGE YounG 
‘Turn where we ~~ in this book of poems, we come upon something bright, 
clever, and amusing.’- . James s Gazette. 


Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


SHELLEY’S POEMS AND ESSAYS, AND 
LETTERS FROM ABROAD. Edited by his Wife, Mary WoLtstone- 
CRAFT SHELLEY. With Portrait on Steel. 

This edition has the great advantage of the editorship of the poet's talented wife, 
Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. It contains, besides Shelley's poems and dramas, the 
valuable letters from various lands, essays, rich in observation and full of originality ; 
and the form and appearance of the edition is both pleasing and scholarly. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 
VIOLIN-MAKING: As it Was and as it Is. A 
Historical, Theoretical, and Practical Treatise on the Art. By Epwarp 
HERON-ALLEN. With Photographs, Folding Supplements, and 200 Engravings. 
‘A book which all who love to hear or play the instrument will receive with 
acclamation.’— Yorkshire Post 


Imperial 16mo, parchment, bevelled, red edges, 7s. 6d. 

THE’SCIENCE OF THE HAND; or, The Art of 

Recognising the Tendencies of the Human Mina by the Observation of the 

Formation of the Hands. ‘lranslated from the French of D'’ArrenTiGny, and 

Edited, with a Comment: ary on the Text, copious Notes, etc., by Epwarp 

HeRoON-ALLEN, Author of ‘A Manual of Cheirosophy,’ etc. With Original 

Plates and Explanatory Diagrams by Miss Horsey. 

‘7 ndoubtedly curious It is not necessary to subscribe to the author's 
theories in orde r to derive enterta 1inment from its odd, out-of-the-way learning and 
anecdotal illustration.’— Daily News. 


Imperiali16mo, parchment, red edges, 5s. 

A MANUAL OF CHEIROSOPHY. A Complete 

Practical Handbook of Cheirognomy and Cheiromancy, whereby the Past, 

Present, and Future may be read in the Formation of the Hands. By Epwarp 
HeERON-ALLEN. With Engr: wings. 

‘The author is to be congratulated on having published a concise and clearly 

written guide to the study of a subject no doubt interesting to many.’— Saturday 


Review. 
TWO BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 12s. 
| GOD’ S GLORIOUS CREATION; Or, The Mighty 
Marvels of Earth, Sea, and Sky. The Earth’s Place in the Universal Plan- 
Wonders of the Water—Wonders of the Land—Wonders of the Atmosphere 
Translated from the German of Dr. KERMAN, J. KLein, and Dr. Tuom&, by 
J. Minsuvutt. Beautifully Illustrated with Original Engravings. 


UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. 
Royal vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d.: half-calf, 1% 
THE CREATORS WONDERS IN LIVING 
NATURE; or, Marvels of Life in the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms. 
Organic Life in all Parts of the World, on Land, and inthe Ocean. Translated 
from the German of Dr. KERMAN, J. Kein, and Dr. Tomé, by J. MInsHULL. 
Jeautifully Hlustrated with Original Engravings. 

‘A guide to the student of Nature, to the lover of the picturesque, and to the 
| adventurous; to all an excellent work full of interest and information. .. . The 

| illustrations add greatly to the value of the works.’—Nottingham Express. 


| NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION ; 100 ADDITIONAL PAGES. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS IN 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY, GEOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, 
Etc. Translated and Enlarged from ‘ Les Récréations Scientifiques’ of GASTON 
TisSANDIER. With 1000 Illustrations. 

‘Science is not only made easy, but rendered absolutely delightful. . . . A more 
fascinating book we have never met with.’—IVestern Morning News. 
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NOTES 


On Wednesday Lord Salisbury delivered two speeches 
in Glasgow on the occasion of receiving the freedom of 
the city. The first, concerned with foreign affairs, was 
noteworthy in many respects. The position of the 
Mohammedan powers, the troubles to come in Morocco, 
the internal improvement taking place in Turkey and 
in Persia, and the marvellous progress of Egypt—these 
things occupied the speaker's attention after a somewhat 
covert reference to Mr. Gladstone’s foolishness in freeing 
the Ionian Islands from the tutelage of Britain. But it 
was when he came to speak of Africa that the Prime 
Minister was most interesting—especially to a Glasgow 
audience. He had nothing new to say about Portugal 
and her troubles, but the difficulties of the Foreign Office 
were clearly and convincingly laid down. He praised the 
work that is doing by the Companies—the Niger Com- 
pany, and those other two best known as Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes’ and Sir William Mackinnon’s—and to the latter 
gentleman he paid a well-earned tribute. That Lord 
Salisbury is willing that the railway from Mombasa to 
the Victoria Nyanza should receive financial support from 
the Treasury seems scarce doubtful ; but, as he said, that 
matter must rest with the Commons, Though, if Mr. 
Goschen were to propose a vote for the purpose, it is 
improbable that it would be opposed by anybody except 
the Laboucheres and Seymour Keays. A propos, it is 
interesting to learn that a translation of Lord Salisbury’s 
speech into Turkish was made by Professor Vambeéery, 
and sent by him to the Sultan, who cannot fail to appre- 
ciate the Prime Minister's personal compliments and inter- 
national civilities, 





AFTERWARDs, at the luncheon in the Municipal Build- 
ings, Lord Salisbury spoke on local government. While 
venturing to differ from his Lordship in his praise of 
government by the ‘ buddy,’ we shall not deny that he 
marshalled his arguments with his wonted ability. The 
House of Commons is bad; but it requires Lord Salis- 
bury’s boldness and the occasion of a civic banquet to 
assert that a Scots Town Council is better. That the 
Town Councils might well be better than they are might 
be admitted even by a guest of the Glasgow Corporation ; 
and a common ground may be found in the admission that 
if the Town Councils were better than they are, they 
might and probably would be better than the House of 
Commons. 





Tne new Anglo-Portuguese Agreement differs from the 
last one repudiated by the Cortes in that in exchange for 
a thin slice of Manicaland, already in the hands of the 
Chartered Company’s agents, it surrenders a huge cantle 





(CASES FOR BINDING VOLS. IL, II., IIL, IV., AND V. 

of this Journal may be had of the Publisher. Price 2s. 3d., 
or i. Free, 2s. 6d. Bound Volumes may also be had, price 17s. 
each. 


of British Central Africa lying north of the Zambesi. 
This territory, of some 50,000 sq miles, has the Zambesi 
as far as the Loangwe as its base, the Loangwe as its 
western bounds, and a line running to the junction of the 
Ruo and the Shiré as its third side. The cession will have 
the effect of practically cutting off British Nyassaland from 
intercourse with our possessions south of the Zambesi. 
The territories will be continuous indeed, but Nyassaland 
will be connected with the body of the British colony as 
a giraffe’s head with his trunk—by a long, awkward, and 
preposterous neck. In recompense, a shaving of Manica- 
land, east of the Sabi River, but not including Massikassa, 
will be given to us. Lord Salisbury would persuade us 
that the quality of what we get makes up for the quantity 
of what we give. It may be so; but the quantity can be 
measured, and the quality remains conjectural. The Por- 
tuguese have, so far, found repudiation profitable. There 
must be no more repudiation ; or no more treaties. 





Queen Naruauie of Servia has left her country for her 
country’s good. But there is no pretence of voluntary 
exile. She has gone no further than Semlin, on the other 
bank of the Danube ; and she has gone thus far under com 
pulsion and after riot and bloodshed in Belgrade streets. 
The Regency must already feel that she is more dangerous 
here than at Belgrade. In the latter city she may have 
been an intriguing, self-willed woman, an adept in plots 
of peril to the Government and the State; but across 
the frontier she is all this, and she is besides an outraged 
Queen and a mother forced from the presence of her son. 
The students took her up as a heroine and martyr; the 
citizens appear to be following suit. The Regency is not 
strong enough to bear this loss of popularity ; and at St. 
Petersburg there is expectation. 


In Russia new edicts are hounding Jewry out of a 
land where it has been settled for centuries ; with in- 
stances of singular hardship and suffering. | In Corfu and 
the other Ionian Islands there has been an attempt to 
improve upon the Czar’s example. The superstition about 
the murder of Christian children for the Passover feast 
has been revived. An infuriated crowd made an attack 
upon the Ghetto; fourteen or fifteen Jews are said to 
have been murdered; the death-roll has been raised to 
forty from starvation, a cordon having been formed round 
the Ghetto so as to prevent the importation of all kinds 
of provisions ; the Jewish cemetery has been desecrated, 
and a Jewish tabernacle burned ; and for all these mercies 
the Jews may thank the Venerable Statesman who per- 
sisted, in the teeth of rhyme and reason both, in handing 
over the Islands to an alien race and a Government too 
feeble to govern them. The Hellenic Premier has shown 
the most culpable negligence on behalf of the perse- 
cuted: for which opponents allege the pressure of political 
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reasons. ‘The arrival of a British squadron off our old pos- 
session and Lord Salisbury’s words at Glasgow have helped 
to waken M. Delyannis to his duty, and the massacring 
may be considered over. The reparation is to begin. 





Tue United States fleet is scouring the Pacific in search 
of a consignment of Remington rifles. These arms were 
manufactured under the noses of the Republic's officials ; 
their destination was notorious ; they were carried with- 
out molestation across the continent to the bay of San 
and lost. But 
no sooner were they fairly at sea than the conscience of 
Washington awoke ; and it was recalled that they were 
contraband of war, intended for the insurgent Chilian navy, 
and must be stopped at all hazards; and the question of 
the hour is ‘ Where is the Jtata?’ She came stealthily 





Francisco ; and there they were shipped 


northward, under convoy of the Esmeralda; expeditiously 
and silently she executed her commission ; she sailed away 
from the rendezvous at Santa Catalina Island into the 
unknown. At San Diego she was boarded and seized by 
a Deputy United States Marshal; but him she simply 
steamed off withal, and him she landed on a lonely bit of 
the Californian coast. The United States war-ship, Charles- 
fon, put on full-speed in chase, until her coal gave out, 
and she went into Acapulco for fuel. Hovering there, with 
empty bunkers and none but violent means of filling them, 
was the Esmeralda, but there was no Jiata. A bright look- 
out is being kept for her along the coast ; but thus far she 
has served to demonstrate the value of ammunition in war, 
of coal in navigation, and of foresight and promptitude in 
diplomatic action. 





Pernaps before the Charleston has sighted the Jiala, or 
before the Jiata has sighted Chili, peace may be restored. 
The essay at mediation made by Great Britain and Ger- 
many appears to have broken down under suspicious cir- 
cumstances. President Balmaceda tells how, while his 
Ministers and the delegates appointed by the Provisional 
Government at Iquique were proceeding to a last confer- 
ence, the insurgents ‘threw down dynamite bombs in the 
street,’ and tried to raise an insurrection. Whereupon safe- 
conducts were pronounced forfeited, but were afterwards 
declared to be intact. The Congressionalists describe the 
business as a plot fabricated by the President and his fac- 
tion ; both sides declare that the terms proposed by their 
opponents are too extravagant for acceptance ; and France, 
Brazil, and the United States (represented by that pearl 
of diplomacy, Mr. Patrick Egan) are now to have their 
turn at mediation. 





One element of confusion in Manipuri affairs is the 
circumstance that each of the delinquent Princes is de- 
scribed under two names. There is the set of titles used 
by the Indian Government ; and there is the set used 
by the Manipuris. Thus there are two Maharajahs, two 
Jubrajs, two Senaputtys, and a Regent who is Jubraj in 
Indian estimation and Maharajah in Manipuri. If we 
accept the Manipuri designations, starting from this Ma- 
harajah, whom the Viceroy only consents to regard as 
Jubraj, or at most as Regent, all the minor princes are 
advanced a step in rank. Hence the impression that 
Tekendrajit, the Senaputty—our Senaputty and the root 
of the troubles—had been captured by Major Maxwell's 
men. It is only his younger brother, Angoa Lena—the 
Manipuri Senaputty—a much less important individual. 
Perhaps it is well that ours is still at large. If he were 
caught, we should be bound to hang him ; and although 
that would not be a course regrettable in itself, it might 
breed trouble beyond Manipur. 
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On Sunday the Socialists and wool-workers assembled 
in Fourmies cemetery. They were advised to organise 
for the more effective avengement of the May-Day 
‘victims’; but otherwise the proceedings were quiet. 
With criminal weakness the authorities have pardoned 
eighty rioters—ten of them concerned in the affair at 
Fourmies. The news from Belgium is encouraging. At 
Li¢ge the miners are again at work ; excepting such as 
were dismissed for their vehemence against the masters. 
At Charleroi the men are still out, but their resistance 
must needs be brief. At Brussels and at Ghent there 
has been the inevitable dynamite ; there and at Mons the 
strikers profess a political object—the extension of the 
franchise, to wit. At the last place the authorities have 
dealt vigorous justice to an Anarchist leader, who insulted 
the court; while at Ghent the soldiery have given way 
to the irritation induced by extra duty, and threaten to 
attack the Socialists. From Barcelona and Geneva come 
reports of labour disputes, which, insignificant now, may 
have serious consequences. ‘The Pittsburg—or Scott 
dale—miners have met in full convention, and resolved to 
continue their strike. In an attempt to rescue two ‘ black- 
legs’ the sheritl’s deputies were attacked by the mob, and 
only the promptness of the fire-brigade in using the hose 


prevented a repetition of recent disgracetul scenes. 





Great Brirain and her colonies, though not without 
their labour troubles, are comparatively quiet. The secre- 
tary of the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, Mr. J. H. Wilson, 
has been released from prison, and has been ‘ welcomed ' 
by his triends—Sir Charles Dilke among them—who mani- 
fested a singular unanimity of opinion against trial by 
jury. The Scottish miners have promised assistance to 
their Belgian fellows; and at the same time have de- 
manded an advance of Od. a-day on their own account. 
The Seaham Colliery dispute is compromised, and the 
men have returned to work. ‘The Labour Electoral As- 
sociation of Great Britain has held its fourth annual 
meeting in London, and has repeated its declaration that 
workmen cannot be efliciently represented save by men of 
their own class. In Canada, the Trades’ Council has ap- 
pealed to Sir John Macdonald to stop the encroachments 
of Chinese labour, but he has declined to have recourse 
to racial legislation—in the meantime, at least. ‘The at- 
tempts to settle the strike among Australian shearers have 
collapsed, and the squatters are engaging treemen, while 
the authorities are punishing unionists guilty of conspiracy 
or intimidation with sentences of two and three years’ 
imprisonment. 


AccorpiNnG to the report of the Departmental Commit- 
tee appointed by the Board of Agriculture to inquire into 
the ‘Transatlantic Cattle ‘Trade, the traflic has grown from 
19,102 head of cattle and 25,395 sheep in 1877 to 377,979 
cattle and 505,955 sheep in 1890, of which a rough third 
is from Canada. Dealing with the loss of life and the 
cruelty imputed to the men in charge, the committee 
finds the latter overstated ; but that in rough weather the 
live-stock suffers terribly. Most of the blame is due to 
the use of unskilled labour, and to the inadequate arrange- 
ments on ‘tramp’ vessels, plying for miscellaneous freights, 
whose pens and temporary fittings give way in storm. When 
the fittings are not satisfactory, the ship should be con- 
sidered unfit for the trade. ‘The committee recommends 
that ‘ deadheads’ and ‘stiffs ’ (¢.e. unskilled hands) should 


no longer be employed ; that cattle should not be carried 
on poops or bridges nor lower than ‘tween decks, unless 
there be artificial ventilation; that cattlemen should be 
in the ships’ articles and under better supervision ; and 
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advises the insurance companies to publish it more gene- 
rally that policies on animals slaughtered on the voyage 
will be paid. Finally, it suggests that the Board should 
be empowered to hold inquiries similar to those of the 
Board of Trade under the Merchant Shipping Act: the 
which last is scarce necessary, seeing that there is al- 
ready official inspection, and that the interest of the traders 
is in the safety of the freight. The Canadian Ministry of 
Agriculture has issued strict regulations for the inspection 
of shipping cattle ; and none may now be embarked with- 
out a certificate of health from the Government official. 


AtruouGu Dr. Maclagan’s reputation is strictly ecclesi- 
astical, his appointment to the Archbishopric of York is 
an excellent one. He has been a soldier, and he entered 
the Church comparatively late in life; but his experience 
is wide and thorough, since he ‘roughed it’ for some 
years in London parishes. Lord Beaconsfield appointed 
him to the Bishopric of Lichfield in 1878, and his wonder- 
ful administrative talent has done much for the diocese, 
nor did he seek noisier fame elsewhere. Admirable in 
organisation, popular with his clergy, resolute in the de- 
fence of the Church and eager for its extension, Dr. 
Maclagan is also a preacher of some power, and his ap- 
pointment is likely to bear fruit. He is a liberal High 
Churehman, who has conciliated the Noncontormists of 
Lichfield ; and as archbishops go nowadays he is young, 
having passed his grand climacteric by two years. Lastly, 
he is the second Edinburgh school-boy whom this gene- 
ration has seen an English archbishop; and howbeit he 
make no such mark as Tait, it is certain that York is the 
better by the presence of a good man of his hands. 


Tue Baikan politician is commonly the Levantine huck- 
ster in another way of business ; but MM. Stambouloff and 
Joan Bratiano have attained a certain real distinction in 
statesmanship. M. Bratiano died on Saturday last. Ori- 
ginally a republican, he put aside theory ere he was called 
to office, and, occupying himself with the consolidation of 
the Roumanian provinces, he effected the union of Mol- 
davia with Wallachia. When it was plain that Austria 
would not interfere between Servia and Turkey, he threw 
open his country to the Russian armies; and the result 

yas Roumanian independence. The price, though, was 
the cession of Bessarabia—(for the lands in exchange 
about the mouth of the Danube were all but worthless)— 
and Russian rapacity turned a politic friend into a re- 
lentless enemy. With one interval, M. Bratiano guided 
Roumanian affairs for twelve years with fidelity and dis- 
cretion. He was driven out of office in 1888; but his 
policy remains essential to his successors, 

Tue week's obituary also includes the names of Théo- 
dore Deck, Director at Sévres, who invented a once 
fashionable blue ; of Mr. Thomas Verity, the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Inspector of Theatres, who built the Criterion 
and the new pavilion at Lord’s; of Lord Edward Caven- 
dish, youngest son of the Duke of Devonshire, Unionist 
M.P. for West Derbyshire, a parliamenteer of rare fidelity 
to his mandate ; of Sir Patrick Colquhoun, Q.C., a dis- 
tinguished jurist, author of a famous Summary of the 
Roman Civil Law, Aulic Councillor to the King of Saxony, 
ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the Ionian Isles, 
and President of the Royal Society of Literature ; of 
Thomas Collier, R.I., a landseape-painter (water-colour) of 
a certain status ; of Edwin Long, R.A., a painter whose 
work made up in popularity what it lacked in distinction ; 
and of J.-J. Weiss, a critic and man of letters of convie- 
tion, intelligence, learning, and accomplishment. 
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CONCERNING MANIPUR 


FYNHE Manipur Blue-book is candid work at least. 

Such gaps as exist in the correspondence are 
evidently accidental: nothing of importance has been 
withheld ; most certainly there has been no garbling 
of despatches to the discredit of the dead, as there was 
in the case of Barnes’s letters from Cabul. On the con- 
trary, the motives of the actors, from the first to the 
last incident in the drama, are stated without reserve, 
and ample materials given for a general verdict. You 
start from the Manipuri revolution of last autumn, and 
the lines of policy which presented themselves there- 
upon. ‘ Leave things alone,’ said the man on the spot, 
Mr. Grimwood, and his advice was on the whole con- 
firmed by Mr. Quinton, who added that after six months 
of existence the new régime was quietly worked. The 
Government of India judged otherwise: the opinion 
of Mr. Grimwood, who was supposed—though on in- 
adequate grounds—to have failed in nerve at the crisis, 
was set aside, and intervention was decided. Had Lord 
Lansdowne and his advisers followed their own inclina- 
tion, they would have restored an incompetent Maha- 
rajah. From that step they were dissuaded by Mr. 
Quinton ; and they determined accordingly to recognise 
the usurping Regent, and to deport the Senaputty 
who had placed him on the throne. The procedure, 
however drastic, was well within the prerogative of the 
Paramount Power; but the reasons assigned for it do 
not possess any particular cogency. ‘True that the 
mutiny against the Maharajah, led—though seemingly 
not instigated—by the Senaputty, might be construed 
into an act of rebellion against the Empress ; true that 
the king-maker’s record, which included many acts of 
violence, gave indifferent promise of security ; true that 
the stability of Manipur, thanks to the annexation of 
Upper Burmah, has become a matter of vastly increased 
importance. On the other hand the Senaputty, despite 
his turbulence, was undoubtedly popular with the natives 
—‘he is the only prince, wrote Mr. Grimwood, * who 
is said to be poor owing to his generosity’; and, the 
coups d'état once over, he showed no disposition to sup- 
plant the Jubraj, but was amenable to the Resident. 
Then why not have left him alone? Why not at least 
have given him a chance of amendment ? 

But if the responsibility for conception lie with the 
Viceroy and his Council (Mr. Quinton having been 
merely acquiescent), the responsibility for execution lies 
wholly with the Chief Commissioner. No doubt Lord 
Lansdowne’s critics will make much of a sentence in 
which Mr. Quinton was told that ‘a very small body of 
troops would be enough to overcome the conspirators’ ; 
but it is also the fact that in India one man is ex- 
pected to do the work of two, and that the conduct 
of operations on such a scale is the surest road to ad- 
vancement. Still, Mr. Quinton was explicitly empowered 
to take with him a sufficient force, even ‘though opposi- 
tion might not be expected*; and upon his memory 
must rest the terrible blunder of fixing his escort at 
four hundred rifles and forty rounds of ammunition, 
‘with no reserve. Not only did he lamentably under- 
estimate the dangers of a collison: but also he was 
warned by Mr. Grimwood, at four days’ march from 
Manipur, that the Senaputty was certain to resist, and 
he never dreamt of waiting for reinforcements or of 
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revising the plan of campaign. Lieutenant Gurdon, in 
a postscript despatch, attempts indeed to prove that 
Mr. Grimwood never stated the probable strength of 
the opposition: but his information on the point is 
at second hand in so far as the council of the 21st 
is concerned, and sounds improbable unless the Re- 
sident was browbeaten by his chief. At any rate, 
on the afternoon before the advance upon the Sena- 
putty’s house there were abundant signs that the 
Manipuris would fight, for both Captain Butler and 
Lieutenant Lugard report that a continuous stream of 
able-bodied men was pouring into the palace inclosure. 
Upon the miserable conduct of the attack “twere un- 
necessary to dilate: still less upon the fatal parley when 
the Residency was no longer tenable, though retreat, as 
Captain Boileau was subsequently to prove, was by no 
means impracticable. That ghastly mistake is said 
by Lieutenant Gurdon to have been due to Mr. Grim- 
wood, who apparently thought himself able to influence 
the Senaputty, even in the madness of triumph. Mr. 
Gurdon’s narrative, as given in the Blue-book, is so cir- 
cumstantial that it compels acquiescence even though 
in apparent contradiction to Mrs. Grimwood’s story. 
But with this exception her hapless husband seems to 
have displayed remarkable prescience in comparison to 
both his chief and Colonel Skene. 

If blunders and foolhardiness were the total of the 
tale! But they are not; and, to put it plainly, the 
scheme for the arrest of the Senaputty at durbar was a 
device that can only be qualified as base. Clearly the 
design was Mr. Quinton’s, but no less patent is its ap- 
proval by the Viceroy, though a moment’s considera- 
tion must have shown him how dreadful a departure 
it was from the traditions of British Indian rule. To 
Mr. Grimwood, the Cassandra of the adventure, it was 
obnoxious on the score of impracticability, and very 
likely of ill-faith: at any rate ‘he could not suggest 
any means of obtaining possession of the Senaputty 
without giving him an opportunity of forcibly resist- 
ing. Lord Lansdowne, then, is left to defend the 
Commissioner by such feeble casuistry as that the 
Senaputty must have known that his conduct rendered 
him liable to punishment, and that he ‘ apparently ex- 
pected arrest.’ None the less has a durbar been recog- 
cognised from time immemorial as a purely friendly 
palaver ; and the Manipuris, when they received, or 
affected to receive, the Commissioner in a_ pacific 
spirit, put him hopelessly in the wrong. No doubt he 
was not consciously a double-dealer ; no doubt by some 
confused process of reasoning he had arrived at the 
conclusion that the kidnapping of the Senaputty in 
open durbar would be—‘tis Lord Lansdowne’s phrase 
—the most straightforward and the safest procedure. 
But the worth of the Britannica fides has been estab- 
lished by the fact of our superiority to such Oriental 
methods ; and if many Quintons come to the front we 
stand in some danger of bankruptcy in reputation and 
therefore in authority. 

But though the Senaputty and his creature, the 
Jubraj, were driven to take up arms, there need be no 
doubt as to the necessity of their punishment. For 
they deliberately caused their prisoners to be beheaded : 
nay, according to a native eye-witness whose evidence 
seems worthy of credit, they stood within six yards of 
the victims at the moment of decapitation. If the 
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man’s statement be confirmed at the trial, the law of 
eye for eye holds good. Justice ordains that the 
Manipuri princes must die. 





IRELAND AND THE SESSION 

NE sometimes wonders, it may be foolishly, how 
long the House of Commons can calculate on 
bearing up against the natural contempt inspired by 
such displays as last week’s. After all, however well 
established, even a House of Commons cannot go on 
for ever as a governing body if it show itself persis- 
tently foolish, feather-headed, and selfish. The human 
race, and in particular the worser part of it, will not 
submit to be ruled by a weak and silly authority: it 
will begin to ask if here be not a case for mending or 
ending. There will be rebellion of the worst to begin 
with, and then interference of the better, to correct 
both the authority and those whom it cannot keep 
in order. ‘The proceedings of the House of late do 
certainly suggest that the alternative to reform is the 
simple paralysis of government. This has been the 
history of the House between Easter and Whitsuntide. 
It had before it a bill of nineteen clauses of which 
it had already accepted the principle by a substantial 
majority. Weeks were spent in debating the first six 
clauses. ‘Then, Whitsuntide being close at hand, the 
Ministry made it known that, unless the bill went 
through committee before the day on which the recess 
was to begin, the holidays would be cut short. It was 
as if a schoolmaster had said that unless vou can con- 


jugate your verbs on Saturday morning you shall not 


go home on Monday. We know what happens. The 
verbs are conjugated taliter qualiter. In just such a 
way did the House of Commons, after spending weeks 
over six clauses, rattle through the other thirteen as 
fast as it could gabble. 

The fact that after all its hurry was uscless adds to 
the absurdity of the story—but that makes the case 
of the House no better. The understanding was plain 
enough. If the Irish Land Bill was through committee 
by Friday evening with the exception of the new clause 
which Mr. Balfour has promised, at the instigation of 
Mr. Parnell, to introduce on the report, then the House 
was to have a holiday with two Sundays in it: if not, 
then it must look to be called back to duty next 
Thursday. Hereupon members withdrew amendments 
right and left—in itself a pretty confession of the de- 
gree of honesty and conscience with which those same 
amendments were introduced. Their authors thought 
so much of them that they were prepared to sacrifice 
them for the sake of three days’ idleness ! 
of Ireland’ will take much from the amazing represen- 
tatives it chooses and the friends they make ; but one 
would think that such a demonstration of the relative 
values these persons set on their own comfort and the 
alleged interests of their clients must tell on even Irish 
human nature. But at the last moment it occurred to 
Mr. Sexton that a display of virtue was wanted, and 
so he came forward with a clause which was to outbid 
Mr. Balfour’s. This he would not withdraw: and so 
the House came back on Thursday after all. He 
swaggered about his duty, but Ministers very properly 
insisted that a bargain is a bargain. Since Mr. Sexton 
would not conform, and since there is no authority in 
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the disintegrated and still disintegrating Irish party to 
keep him in order, there was nothing for it but to in- 
flict the penalty. In vain did Mr. Shaw-Lefevre wail 
for more play, and piteously plead that the germs of 
influenza could not possibly be fumigated out of the 
House by ‘Thursday. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had to reply that the duty of members is to face even 
influenza for their country’s good, and that since the 
Commons will not do its work it must chance its 
doctors’ bills. And the House which has to be coerced 
in this contemptible way is the collective wisdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Pride’s Purge and Harrison’s 
musketeers were more dignified, There are who wonder 
if we may not hark back to them. 

And now as to the prospects of the bill. That is 
the Irish question: apart from the family quarrel in 
which both sides are for the present marking time. Not 
even the effusion with which Archbishop Croke pats on 
the back that great and good man Mr. Gladstone (who 
has proved more plastic than that wicked Mr. Parnell) 
can give much novelty to the rather monotonous Irish 
fight. ‘The prospects of the Land Bill were bettered 
by the proceedings in the Commons in Committee 
on Thursday night, when unexpected progress was 
made. Mr. Balfour’s new clause contains matter which 
was very contentious indeed, and which was con- 
tended over by his own Ulstermen themselves. — It 
was always one of the dangers which beset the mea- 
sure that while it would help the more prosperous 
tenants to acquire the ownership of their land, it might 
leave the poorer and the more dangerous unhelped. As 
the amount to be advanced in towns is limited, it might 
well follow that so much would be applied for by the 
richer tenants that not enough would be left for the 
poorer, This Mr. Parnell—who can look at facts— 
perceived, and insisting, as he was perfectly entitled to 
do, that the Act was, ev hypothesi, designed to relieve 
the poorer tenants, he proposed that the risk should 
be safe-guarded. Mr. Balfour accepted—such is the 
position into which the bill has put the Government 
that he could not but accept—the hint. A clause has 
been drafted which provides that in any given district 
the sum to be divided in towns shall be allotted be- 
tween large and small tenants in proportion to their 
numbers. By this resource one danger was provided 
against, but at the cost of raising another, and that 
from the most inconvenient quarter possible. In Ulster 
the farmers with large, or comparatively large, holdings 
are proportionately more numerous than in any part of 
Ireland. Of course the working of the new clause must 
be to debar a considerable percentage of them from 
benefiting by the Act—as of course they are very 
anxious to do. As matter of fact, the bulk of the 
farmers who have bought under the Ashbourne Act 
are Ulstermen. It would be wonderful indeed if they 
were not offended by a provision which, by no fault of 
theirs, debars them from the advantages of the Act— 
which punishes them, in fact, for the sin of being more 
prosperous and more orderly than other Irishmen. 
Their representatives in Parliament were therefore to 
be counted among the opponents of the amendments, 
though they constitute the bulk of such effective 
support as the Government commands in Ireland. And 
now there are no Whitsuntide holidays to coerce withal: 
only the end of the Session, which it will be a triumph 
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for the Opposition to wreck. With the Education Bill 
ahead and the great bulk of votes in Supply still to be 
taken, it takes no particular foresight to see what the 
effect of the new Irish matter of contention will be on 
the prospect of a prorogation in July. 


THE FITNESS OF THINGS 

F¥NO turn the hose of common sense upon the fires of 

enthusiasm is to make yourself unpopular. ‘To 
criticise philanthropy is an offence as heinous as to use 
force toa woman. If Benevolentia—the good, obtuse 
creature !—insist on bumping her head against a wall, 
it is sometimes well to let her bump. If you catch her 
by the skirts, the plea of ‘ leniter manus imposuit’ shall 
not save you from a charge of assault and battery. The 
wall is an obstruction and should be removed—there is 
no doubt of that; and, perhaps, if you had left her 
alone, Benevolentia might in time have bumped a 
breach in it. Hell may be paven with good intentions, 
but it has yet to be shown that the mansions of the 
blessed are not built of the same material. The man of 
sense admits all this, and grieves in silence. Mr. Pick- 
wick (who has gone through a course of Greek Trage- 
dians and Lady Novelists) still wanders abroad with 
spectacles and note-book ; but Sam Weller went melan- 
choly mad long ago, and is dead and buried and well- 
nigh forgotten. His views on certain ‘ movements’ 
would tickle, no doubt; but his ex-master, now a 
Faddist in full blast, would go into hysterics, and 
there would be no end of worry. Fortunately we 
have our compensations; and if Sam be gone before, 
the Hallelujah Lass is ever with us. 

No honest man would be thought to speak slightingly 
of some ends the Faddist has in view. ‘To say that the 
desire to ‘ elevate’ one’s fellows is laudable smacks of 
the copy-book. It is ‘ decorum, and it is also ‘ dulce’ 
—as the truly dissipated Faddist knows. ‘The part of 
the Good Samaritan is as tempting to men and women 
in real life as Hamlet and Romeo are to youthful 
amateur and to middle-aged professional. It is in the 
choice of means to end that the Faddist lays himself 
open to the cynic. Being a sentimentalist, he has no 
sense of the fitness of things. His ideas of *Arriet are 
about as sound as the good Don Quixote’s of Dulcinea. 
And the consequence is that he spends most of his time in 
making a fool of himself. He is convinced that he can 
temper ‘Arry’s brutality with afternoon-tea, and nourish 
his higher emotions with muffins. He admits with a 
sigh that about sixty per cent. of “Varsity men are 
dead to the beauties of Botticelli ; but he cherishes a 
hope that Botticelli (combined with the School Board) 
will revolutionise the fashion of *Arriet’s bonnets. 
Beethoven, he thinks, is bound to melt the sinful heart 
of the gin-pickled cornerman if only you give him 
enough of it. Lectures on poetry will keep him from 
within those swinging doors that open but to devour 
his likes and him. He must be ready to wear his golden 
crown and sing celestially to his golden harp with as 
much ease and comfort as the Laureate’s Merman ; and 
the Faddist’s method of preparation is admirably simple. 
He claps the golden crown on ’Arry’s head, and thrusts 
the golden harp into ‘Arry’s hands, and Presto ! the 
trick is done. Between them Beethoven and Botticello 
and Buns have developed an archangel in high-lows. 
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Is the expression flippant ? It may be so; but the 
facts are worse. *Arry is often as good a fellow as MM. 
Mulvaney, Learoyd, and Ortheris, and, be it added, he 
is every whit as vulgar. What would Mr. Kipling 
say if you besought his Dauntless Three to dally with 
tea-cups and slices of thin bread-and-butter ? or if 
you marched them round an exhibition of Rossettis and 
Wattses and Burne-Joneses—(Imaginative Art, in fact) 
—for the good of their souls? ‘To begin with, they 
would decline such invitations with oaths: not because 
they are too brutal and too base to be ‘elevated, as 
the Faddist perhaps would have it; rather because they 
are too proud to play the ape, too honest to affect ad- 
miration for things about which they know nothing and 
care less, and too manly to be led by idle curiosity. If 
you set yourself to teach the neglected poor how to 
make their lives brighter and better, take heed lest you 
begin by teaching them to be hypocrites and snobs. 
You must realise that it is true of them, as it is true of 
your footmen and housemaids, that your pleasures are 
not their pleasures, and that the things which give 
them genuine delight, however questionable, are, after 
all, the things that do the work of brightening and 
bettering. It is a truism that philanthropic sympathy 
is deeply tinged with the selfishness of sentimentalism. 
Your Philanthropos is intolerant of things himself 
can never understand and enjoy. He will give the 
objects of his attention Chambertin or Champagne ; 
but he shudders at the thought of a dole of beer, for 
no better reason than that beer is unpleasing to him- 
self. He has done good work: howbeit his present 
activity is to many by way of demonstrating the fact 
that Britannia needs no bulwarks any more—for her 
future is the Sister of Charity’s. But enthusiasm should 
always be tempered with common sense. ‘The univer- 
sity man who bears his burning heart to the East-End 
would do well to recall the little he may have gathered 
from his ‘scout.’ If in his undergraduate days he 
thought fit to ask ‘’Tom” or ‘ Jim” to afternoon-tea, 
and set him to turn over mezzotints to an accompani- 
ment of Beethoven’s sonatas, he was indeed an original 
undergrad. Now, ‘'Tom’ and‘ Jim” abide in the atmo- 
sphere of ‘ intellectuality, and, put it which way you 
will, are more susceptible to ‘ elevating * influences than 
a factory hand from Bethnal Green. But then their 
knowledge of the practical working of these ‘ elevating’ 
influences is perhaps too extensive and peculiar to make 
them fit subjects for the ‘prentice philanthropist. For 
the toiler in the slums would fain be deemed a hero ; 
and no man is a hero to his ‘ scout.” 


THE DEATH OF NELSON 

HE pleasure of destroying a legend is great—how- 
beit intrinsically rather mean. Still, when it is 

done one may allow that it is a feat in its way. But 
gentlemen must not jump to the conclusion that they 
may dull any story or legend on the strength of mere 
hearsay. We commend this rule to the attention of 
Samuel James Capper, who has written to The Times 
with a view to ‘clearing up a most interesting question 
with regard to the closing scene in the life of England’s 
greatest sailor and favourite hero.” The question is 


interesting enough, for it is whether as matter of fact 
Nelson did or did not say anything after he was 


wounded. Mr. Capper inclines to think that he did 
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not, and the evidence produced in support of his in- 
fidelity may as well be quoted: first, for the sake of 
fairness, and next, as the best way of showing Mr. 
Capper’s idea of evidence. After quoting Southey, 
‘Now,’ he goes on to say, *the late Admiral Smyth, 
the enthusiastic astronomer and most lovable man, 
commanded a gunboat or some small fighting-ship at 
Trafalgar, and was very intimate with Captain Hardy, 
to whom, after the battle, he spoke about the dying 
words of our great sea hero. ‘To Smyth’s amazement 
Hardy assured him that Nelson never uttered a word 
after being struck by the fatal bullet. ‘ How, then, 
about the long conversation with you, always received 
as authentic ?” asked Smyth of Hardy, who replied : 
“That was entirely concocted by Lady Hamilton.” 
“Why do you not proclaim it to be an untruth ?” 
Hardy answered : “ Whenever any one asks me about 
it, as you are doing, I tell the truth ; but beyond that 
I do not go. I do not hold it to be part of my duty to 
try to damage Lady Hamilton.”* And this was told 
to Mr. Capper by Isaac Fletcher, F.R.S., who knew 
Admiral Smyth and had the story from him. 

Now, say we, Mr. Capper’s recollection of what Mr. 
Fletcher recollected of what Admiral Smyth recol- 
lected of what Hardy had said is not evidence. So 
much to begin with: and then, by way of showing 
Mr. Capper’s own accuracy, we may go on to point 
out that Admiral Smyth, the ‘enthusiastic astrono- 
mer and lovable man ’—(indeed he was both, and a 
very brave officer to boot, who did capital service in 
the war, surveyed the Mediterranean, and wrote an 
excellent book on it)—did not command at Trafalgar. 
He was then about seventeen years old, having been 
born in 1788. He entered the navy from the East 
India Company's Service in March 1805, and was 
either in the Chinese or in the Indian Seas (where he 
remained till 1809) at the time of the battle. Of 
course he may have had this conversation with Hardy 
at some later date, and it would be something if we 
had his report of it. But we have only Mr. Capper’s 
report of it through Mr. Fletcher; and the extent of 
Mr. Capper’s care and accuracy we have shown. Con- 
sidered as a contribution to history, his letter is of 
course nonsense; but it has a value of a sort as a 
revelation of the nature of such as write letters to T'he 
Times from the National Liberal Club. 
gentleman who, on the strength of a chain of second- 
hand evidence which contains a demonstrable blunder 


Here is a 


of the grossest kind, can himself believe : 

1. That Emma Hamilton, a most bouncing and 
Corinthian female, all but left herself out of Nelson’s 
last words—an incredible proposition. 

2. That Hardy not only kept silent during her life 
but after it for years. 

3. That neither Admiral Smyth nor any of the 
persons to whom Hardy contradicted the story, were 
tempted to make use of a knowledge which would have 
covered them with distinction. 

4. That Dr. Beatty, the surgeon of the Victory at 
Trafalgar, and afterwards of the Fleet, whose Authentic 
Narrative was published within two years of Nelson’s 
death, wrote a piece of fiction. 

5. That not only Southey, but Barrow of the 
Admiralty, a contemporary with ample means of get- 
ting at the truth, who supplied Southey with informa- 
tion, were taken in. 
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G. That Allan, author of a life of Nelson and of 
a collection of Battles of the British Navy which he 
dedicated to Hardy, under whom he had served, had 
never heard the story. 

7. That James, a naturally sceptical man, a contem- 
porary who wrote to every survivor of the war for in- 
formation, was equally in ignorance. 

We might add to the list: but it is surely long enough. 
These things are credible to gentlemen who write from 


the National Liberal Club. 


HETEROGLY PHICA 


TENS a world of deceit : 
You can seldom rely 
On the candour complete 
Of the shop where you buy— 
But I thought that Professors were honest, for lack of 
incentive to lie. 


For I bought, I confess 
(And the figure, I fear, 
I must leave you to guess, 
Lest Maria should hear), 
An édition de luxe of the Idyl—a work that’s uncommonly 
dear. 


It had margins as wide 
As the Tropical Zone : 
It had etchings inside, 
Mr. Herkomer’s own : 
He had done them himself and had signed them—a fact 
I was carefully shown. 


But I fear I’ve begun 
Too distinctly to see 
The Professor has done 
Not those etchings, but me— 
And they’re simply produced by a Process—whatever 
that process may be! 


Mr. Pennell says he’s 
Most immovably sure 
That an etching like these 
Is a Photogravure, 
And he proves it at length in a letter (the details are 
rather obscure). 
Tis a Heteroglyph, 
Mr. Hamerton says: 
And no critic should sniff 
When distinguished R.A.’s, 
In discussing a question artistic, invent an embarrassing 
phrase. 
Yet tell me at once, 
Mr. Herkomer, if 
(For I own I’m a dunce, 
And the subject is stiff) 
It is really and truly an etching or merely a Heteroglyph ? 


Speak, Professor! but no— 
Since the heckling began 
No one e’er lay so low 
As that talented man. 
But he says he’ll explain it at Oxford : | hope and I trust 
that he can. 
For, alas! it appears 
That the Art we applaud, 
That Whistler, Van Beers, 
Botticelli, or Claude, 
May be simply a series of chromos, a merely mechanical 
fraud ! 
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‘Tis a period of sin: 
We are rarely secure 
That we are not ‘ let in’ 
By deceits that allure— 
But I never supposed a Professor would stoop to a Photo- 
gravure. 


THE STATE OF THE GAME 

—"c strong man in difficulties will do his best to 
overcome them with his mouth shut. But when 
everything has been done that can be done, and there 
is still a chance of help for the asking, silence becomes 
fatuous. For two months Mr. Rhodes has been strug- 
gling with his ill-matched team. As guest of the 
Afrikander Bond in March, he made a speech in which 
he set his policy before the world. Over here it has been 
generally misunderstood, which is not surprising. To 
the British public politics are either Gladstone or 
they are Greek ; and South African politics are in- 
comprehensible above all others. It was improbable, 
to say the least, that they should become suddenly 
clear. The speech at the Bond Congress contained 
phrases which (to our confused British perceptions) 
read something strangely. The rule of Exeter Hall, 
the enlightened sway of Sir Joseph Pease, were re- 
pudiated with unseemly roughness. ‘The old paradox 
was propounded : that folk born and bred in a colony, 
being of Anglo-Saxon blood, are likely to know more 
of their own affairs than the home-keeping and fat- 
minded citizen seven thousand miles away. But, after 
all, allowance must be made for Mr. Rhodes. The one 
thing to remember about his speech is that it was 
his last bid for the support of a united South Africa. 
He laid his cards on the table. The Cape was to 
support him unreservedly: and in return he was to 
push the development of the northern territories as a 
Cape Colonist. The Colony was to become loyal to the 
Empire: and to take in return ‘ the balance of the map.’ 
The distinctly anti-British republics were to be sur- 
rounded and absorbed by a partially Anglicised do- 
minion. The civilised man and the Boer were to meet 
on the neutral ground of self-government ; and our old 
enemies were to accept, as Mr. Rhodes told them in so 

many words, our history and our national traditions. 
On the whole, considering our remarkable record in 
that part of the world, that was no bad way out of 
the mess. But it is becoming almost doubtful if it 
will be adopted. ‘That Boerdom was to be hemmed in 
once and for all by a belt of definitely British terri- 
tory was of the essence of the scheme. This belt it is 
that the Boers are attempting to break through. For 
the moment the situation stands as follows. The chief 
men in authority in South Africa—Sir Henry Loch, 
the Imperial Commissioner, Mr. Rhodes, representing 
the Chartered Company and the Cape Colony, and Heer 
Kriiger, the President of the ‘Transvaal—have pro- 
claimed the trek illegal. The attitude of official 
Pretoria is irreproachable ; but we cannot forget the 
occasions (beyond numbering) when similar expeditions 
have succeeded in the face of official prohibitions of 
which it would be rude to suspect the good faith. 
Once, and once only, have we stopped a threatened 
trek, and that was when Methuen’s Horse was first in 
the field. The one argument your Boer acknowledges 
is a sufficiency of ammunition and well-handled rifles. 
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Encountered with those he is, to do him justice,as honest 
and civil-disposed a person as you shall see in a day's 
march. Mr. Rhodes and Sir Henry Loch have done all 
they can to prepare their case ; but their arguments ° 
are, as yet, scarce weighty enough. ‘The Bechuana- 
land Police, relieved by Imperial troops, has been set 
free to strengthen the Rhodian base at Vryburg ; the 
Portuguese difficulty has been settled, just in time, at 
the cost of distinct concessions ; but this is not enough, 
and Mr. Rhodes’s late speech at Paarl is meant to tell 
us so. After all, the main source of his strength is his 
position as Cape Premier. It will be difficult, even for 
him, to employ the Dutch of the colony against their 
filibustering cousins when these are once actually in 
arms. He has hinted that he may be forced to appeal 
to the constituencies ; and that he may appeal in vain. 
The temper of the men he has to deal with is peculiarly 
dangerous. The man Adendorff, who is the Moses of 
the trek, is a mere blackmailing adventurer. But he 
has had the cunning to appeal to all the dour fanaticism 
of the Boer—the ideas of a race of stubborn farmers 
bred in the belief that they are a Chosen People. Their 
dull passions can blaze up fiercely enough on occasion 
their Puritanism, their earth- hunger, their sullen con- 
tempt of the men they beat at Majuba. The old ideal 
of the veldt has been revived: the ideal of new farm- 
steadings beyond view of a neighbour's roof, where 
every man may live outside the control of meddling 
Commissioners, subject once more to the old grondwet, 
and free to flog his Hottentots at will. 

In face of this movement Mr. Rhodes has taken up 
a definite position, from which he will not and cannot 
recede one inch. He has indulged in no impolitic 
sitting on the safety-valve. Our Imperial officers, even 
the best of them, have commonly met such difficulties 
with a stiffness as natural as it is indiscreet. It has 
often been a case of the irresistible force in collision 
with the immovable post: and the post has suffered. 
But Mr. Rhodes is willing, he says, to accept any re- 
putable persons as settlers in Mashonaland, whether 
from Adendorff’s party or another. Only, they must 
settle under the British flag. Now, Mr. Rhodes is an 
ill man to quarrel withal. The good Adendorff is not 
likely to get squared by means of those * globular thou- 
sands” he demanded. But the loyalty of the Premier 
deserves our active support. Doubtful voters at the 
Cape should be made to understand that the game is 
not altogether in their hands. If they hesitate to play 
the very easy and profitable part assigned to them— 
why, we can do without them. And in no case must 
the Empire be a loser. 


A NEW PERIL 

[° was proved long since that great wits to madness 

nearly are allied ; and “tis odds but it will go near 
to be thought so shortly. More: the true position is 
not that great wits are some degrees removed from mad- 
ness, but that mad they are—mad beyond treatment at 
any hands save those of the good physician, Death. 
Like crime, in fact, genius is a form of insanity. To 
Carlyle it was ‘an infinite capacity for taking pains’; 
to Johnson it ‘resulted from a mind of large general 


powers being turned in a particular direction’; to Goethe 
it was the essence, or cream, of the best qualities of a 
certain stock. But none of these authorities know any- 


thing about it, and none so much as suspected what 
Mr. Nisbet (The Insanity of Genius. London: Ward 
and Downey) is prepared to prove: that both genius 
and insanity are ‘ but different phases of a morbid sus- 
ceptibility of, or a want of balance in, the cerebro- 
spinal system.’ All these were men of genius; but to 


none did it occur that the difference between himself 


and ‘Tom o’ Bedlam was only that between Burgundy 
and Bordeaux. If it had, we opine, they would have 
held their tongues and said nothing about it: much as 
the Monkey is reported to refrain from speech and for 
a somewhat similar reason. 

Mr. Nisbet’s ‘method of inquiry’ is, says he, ‘ not 


unlike that of the family doctor.” In the presence of 


the biographer (that is, the family nurse), ‘I ask the 
great man, figuratively speaking, to stand up; I look 
at his tongue, feel his pulse, and inquire into his family 
history >: with the result that ‘a wholly different view 
of genius is obtained’ from the view that is ‘ generally 
current.” Of course the aid to failure is mostly the 
family nurse (that is, the biographer); for ‘if the 
essential facts’ of a life ‘conflict, as they not infre- 
quently do, with the good lady’s notions of the 
family honour, she does her best to make away with 
them or at least to fit them with another complexion 
than their own, Of course, too, the common (or bio- 
graphical) theory is that ‘genius is a certain quasi-divine 
influence, or afflatus of an inscrutable nature, which 


descends upon certain individuals after the manner of 


the Holy Ghost’; and if you hint to a biographer 


that it is, not that but. ‘ essentially a manifestation of 


nerve-energy, so that his subject, to have had _ it, 
must certainly have been neurotic, which is insane, the 
suggestion affects him ‘as a red rag affects a bull, and 
he will put you off with anything—even “ excesses "—ere 
he admit that you may very possibly be right. Mr. 
Nisbet has therefore little care for him, but treats him 
in as ‘harbitrary’ a fashion as John Forster treated the 
historic cabman. Indeed, he makes so light of him that 
he goes for one of his chief illustrations to no less a per- 
son than William Shakespeare. Yes: regarded by every- 
body but M. ‘Taine as the type and exemplar of tem- 
peramental and intellectual sanity, Shakespeare is here 
convicted of having come of neuropathic stock, of dying 
of one or another form of paralysis, and of transmitting 
to his daughters not only an uncommonly poor endow- 
ment of brains but a violent neurotic tendency as well ! 
In this one instance, that is to say, some forty thou- 
sand biographers are denoted apes or peacocks, and Mr. 
Nisbet, so far from pitying them, proceeds to do as much 
for all their kind, with the sole exception of Boswell and 
Lockhart. He is so sure of his hypothesis that he does 
not insist on the fact of Shakespeare’s lameness—im- 
portant as that feature becomes in the cases of Byron 
and Scott; he disposes of the fatal ‘drunk * with Jon- 
son and Drayton by remarking that ‘ no fever (properly 
so called) can be contracted by drinking’; he remarks, 


in respect of the hypothesis that Shakespeare died of 


typhus, that that is not the course of typhus. In 
brief, the family history is enough for him—the family 
history and the facts of the last illness, and the sig- 
natures affixed to the will; and it has to be owned 


that the case made out is, from his own point of 


view, surprisingly strong and stable. It is the same 
with Wordsworth, the ‘neuropathic element” in whose 
composition is shown to have existed by (1) the 
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circumstance that Dorothy Wordsworth was actually 
mad, and (2) the fact of his own inalterable vanity. 
Byron, Keats, Beethoven, Burns are easily disposed of ; 
thanks to Lockhart, Sir Walter is an open book ; in 
Mendelssohn it is plain as a pike-staff that there was 
“a converging heredity of nerve-disorder’ ; the ‘ morbid 
heredity’ of the Bonapartes is stated with appalling 
frankness ; Carlyle is as bad a case as the worst (and 
greatest) of his heroes; Balzac, Chatham, Fox—but 
this is not a dictionary of biography ; and _ besides, 
enumeration is superfluous. ‘Take any man or woman 
of genius you please, and you take an inverted maniac. 

We are no more grinding, as in the brave days of 
old, in the mill of the struggle for existence; and, 
pending the recurrence of that blessing, it is extremely 
probable that we shall amuse ourselves by dealing with 
our habitual criminals as the French have taken to 
dealing with theirs: give them every facility to per- 
petuate their breed, that is, and even offer a premium 
upon success in the shape of immunity from punish- 
ment, grants of land in a perfect climate, and the 
supreme consecration of the marriage certificate. But 
what are we to do with our men and women of genius ¢ 
They are not as yet so common, it is true, as to con- 
stitute a possible danger; but we have played such 
havoc with the general nervous endowment—we have 
gone to such lengths in abusing the cerebro-spinal 
system of the public—that, genius being what we have 
seen, there is every reason to believe that it is on the 
point of overtaking us like a flood, and fairly flushing 
us into the necessity of self-defence. In which case 
what shall we do with it? With an Edmund Kean in 
every Square, no Crescent without a Sarah Bernhardt, 
no Gardens without their Shelley or their Beethoven, no 
Terrace lacking its John L. Sullivan (at least !), the 
world would be so lively that even the shocking tame- 
ness of the Fabian regimen were preferable ; and ‘tis 
plain that that is the complexion to which we are fast 
coming. It is improbable that we shall all be neuro- 
paths; as it is certain that, if genius have been an 
influence hitherto, the reason is that genius has been 
on the whole uncommon scarce, and withal has been 
supposed to be something very different from its real 
self. Now, thanks to Mr. Nisbet, we know the truth, 
and now that it is going to be rare no longer we shall 
doubtless be able to keep it in its proper place. Even 
in the dark ages of the ‘divine afflatus” there were 
instances which would have been none the worse for a 
little penal servitude; and on the whole we need not 
despair of coping with it. Medicine is still growing, 
and what is Law if not adaptability in action ¢ 


*RTERNAL AND INFERNAL? 
[* a vigorous and timely letter to Zhe Times Mr. 
Coningsby Disraeli has drawn the attention of the 
Unionist party to the deplorable state of its organisa- 
tion. The losses in Suffolk and Leicestershire were 
due, he says—and justly says—to bad management, 
and the magnificent majority of 1886 is like to be 
swept away because of the ‘eternal and infernal apathy 
of the Tory party. It is very well that this warning 
should be given ; but it will be vastly better if we take 
heed to it forthwith. 
Commenting on Mr. Disraeli’s letter, The St. James's 
Gazette hits the nail on the head when it appeals to 
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‘such capable organisers as Sir John Gorst, Sir Edward 
Clarke, and Mr. Ritchie’ to up and see to the work 
themselves. ‘Time after time The National Observer 
has protested against the dull indifference of the party 
leaders to the details of organisation. It is no fault 
of the Whips : they have neither authority nor time 
to interefere. When they are not down with in- 
fluenza, they have to be in close attendance in the 
Commons; while their special duty there, which is 
mainly to see that no member absents himself from a 
division without leave or a pair, is not of such nature 
as inclines to look ahead in party matters. ‘ Sufficient 
unto the division’ is the device of their office ; and, 
howbeit individually they may be—(as at present they 
certainly are)—men of capacity and foresight, the for- 
tunes of the party should not and must not be left 
in their single charge. Recently, it is true, we had 
an instance of how, in the teeth of their many disad- 
vantages, they were able to recognise that the party 
organisation is not as it should be. <A few weeks 
since, some journals, some politicians, and a few states- 
men were urging on the Cabinet the advisability of an 
early dissolution—against which, be it noted, the face 
of this journal has been set as a flint. The argu- 
ment was pressed with energy ; and Birmingham was 
said to be keen to show how loyal it was to the Union 
—and to Mr. Chamberlain. But the Whips would 
none ont, and even if the case had been favourably 
considered by the Cabinet—which it was not—their 
arguments would still have been the death of it. This, 
we take it, is enough to show that at any rate they 
are conscious that the party is not ready for the field. 
Have they no remedy for this unpreparedness ? Or is 
the ‘ eternal and infernal apathy” too strong for them ? 
The fact is that—it is. 

If we might venture to advise the Cabinet, it would 
be to appoint a committee of Ministers—men of energy 
and capacity, men of experience and tact, men of 
authority above all. Let these expend the next few 
months in getting reports from the constituencies as to 
candidates and registration; and then, in every case 
unsatisfactory on the face of it, let two of them go down 
and investigate. The interference of a paid party- 
manager would be resented in many instances; the 
advice of a Whip, writing from headquarters, would 
probably be treated with courtesy—and contempt; but 
interference by and advice from a committee of recog- 
nised party leaders—especially if it were the outcome 
of personal investigation by two of them—would be 
welcomed and applauded by all with the party interest 
at heart. Such a course of procedure would have this 
advantage at any rate: it would awaken the party 
workers throughout the length and breadth of the 
land to a lively sense of the facts of the case ; it would 
impress on them a sense of the necessity of action— 
action; and, as nothing else, it would act as 





action 
an antidote to the poison of ‘eternal and infernal 
apathy.” Moreover, all such Ministers as were members 
of the committee would be exempted from the con- 
tinuous pains and penalties of speech-making ; and in 
work of this sort—work which concerns the very life of 
the party—they would be much better employed. 
Whether this suggestion be accepted or not, some- 
thing must be done, and speedily. If the ‘Tory party 
cannot manage its own affairs, how can it manage the 


Empire ? 
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MODERN MEN 
HENRY JAMES 


R. HENRY JAMES has lived through an experience 

unique in the history of letters. In fewer years than 
it has taken some authors better gifted than himself to 
get a hearing, he has been distinguished by the obloquy 
which commonly attends the leader of a school, and has 
witnessed a vigorous reaction against his own methods. 
This is all the more remarkable, as never to outrage the 
most delicate sensibility has been his life-long solicitude. 
Quiet ideals are generally permitted to flourish in peace. 
But Mr. James has won the admiration of some, the con- 
tempt of others, because his books excite so languid an 


interest. Nor may he plume himself on a triumph of 


originality. He merely took the English novel as Miss 
Austen and Thackeray had left it, purged it of all the 
more poignant emotions, added a suspicion of that analy- 
sis which was the peculiar glory of the elder generation, 
and created a form of romance remarkable because it is 
coloured not by many adventures but by scarce any ad- 
ventures at all. The irony of the situation were inex- 
plicable did you not consider that Mr. James has respected 
what the most of his contemporaries have despised : the 
mechanism of his craft. At his best he is an expert and 
finished workman, and the fact that with his simple 
materials and placid harmonies he has produced so large 
an effect reflects no little glory upon his style. 

He once described a short story as An International 
Episode. The title would cover the bulk of his work. To 
one motive he has been ever constant. The influence upon 
character of a new environment is peculiarly engrossing 
to him. Sometimes the character is gay, the environ- 
ment austere ; sometimes the qualities are reversed. But 
the problem is always fitted with a similar solution. A 
butterfly from Europe will flutter round the stern home 
of a Boston puritan. Or a severely honest American will 
clatter, strident and ominous, through the palaces of an 
effete civilisation. The folded flower, just opening to self- 





consciousness, then woos, or is wooed by—according to 
sex—the full-spread peony, which has blossomed in the 
court of a reigning prince. Such is the simple plot, which 
Mr. James develops in a quiet, gentlemanly manner, with 
a wealth of entertaining dialogue, a sparkle of humourous 
cynicism, and an undying faith in the purity and nobility 
of mankind. His characters—how well you know them ! 
His blameless young men—his Pickerings, Winterbournes, 
Robert Actons, and the rest—who loaf through Europe for 
choice, listen to Schubert at Homburg, develop boyish 
passions under the trees of the Hardtwald, and get hope- 
lessly entangled with such elderly females as in anybody 
else’s novels would be hopelessly improper! And the 
elderly females— Madame Blumenthal, Baroness Minster, 
the heroine of the siege of London— whose special voca- 
tion it is to catch a gentleman's eye ’—who win sympathy 
for their wrongs or admiration by their intelligence, yet 
ever come off second best! The American ingénue— 
Gertrude Wentworth and Daisy Miller are the same at 
different stages of refinement—to know the which is for 
the jaded Bohemian a liberal education, who are ready 
with astounding repartee, in whom modesty and impudence 
are ever at war! We know them all, and after his (or 
her) fashion each is charming. They never do very much : 
that is the most tiresome thing about them. Rapt in con- 
templation of their adventures, you do not say, ‘ How 
lifelike!’ You rather reflect, ‘How unlike Romance !’ 
And that .if your own experience were not more thrilling, 
you would long since have been bored to death. The 
strangest feature in this artificial world is that, while the 
women are now and again almost wicked, the men are 
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mere epitomes of the domestic virtues. They so seldom 
go wrong—though their instincts are Bohemian, and they 
should have been ruined by European travel! A little 
bookbinder is seduced by a great lady, as we know ; but 
the end for him is suicide—apparently in a paroxysm of 
outraged purity. As for the rest, the world cannot sully 
them, and their chief dread is that some day after dark 
they may compromise themselves. When you read of an 
otherwise estimable young man who runs away from the 
woman he loves because he does not approve of her 
friends, you wonder if virtue is always so censorious, and 
you feel a peculiar pleasure in the reflection that his life 
was blighted. 

The backgrounds are as monotonous as the incidents, 
If you are one of Mr. James's characters you are con- 
tinually shifting from hotel to hotel—sometimes by the 
‘cars, sometimes by the steam-boat. You visit castles, you 
lounge through churches, you attend the salon of a grande 
dame or an American millionnaire. If you go to Boston 
you mix in the very best society, you ride in a buggy, 
you do that which becomes a good—which is a correet— 
Bostonian. But the characters do not always belong to 
or grow out of their environment, and the result is that 
Mr. Henry James's pictures are sometimes a little lack- 
ing in atmosphere. If you put a tourist at Homburg 
and do not suggest that he feels a certain awkward- 
ness, a falsity of tone is inevitable. And so it is that 
Mr. James is happiest when he describes such scenes 
as the Wentworths’ home at Boston—in the opening 
chapters of The Europeans: where the characters do fit 
in to the background, and you are conscious that the 
situation is felt and realised. ‘The nomadic novel has its 
dangers, and the most serious is that, if it be not handled 
with consummate tact, the dramalis persona may appear 
vague and shadowy. ‘There are times when even Mr, 
James's elaborate method leaves in suspense. His most 
serious failing is a curious shortsightedness: what is 
nearest to him he sees accurately ; but a wide sweep of 
vision is denied him. He has only observed such speci- 
mens of humanity as have approached him. — It is surpris- 
ing out of how few types he has constructed his stories, 
Nor does he look down deep into the heart. The emo- 
tions he portrays, subtly as they are discriminated, are 
generally those which repose on the surface. Compare 
the Countess in Evan Harrington to the Baroness Miin- 
ster, and how vociferously does Mr. Meredith declare his 
superiority! Even of his own plots the American artist 
seldom takes a broad view, so that his works, excellent in 
parts, are less admirable as wholes. His mastery is best 
displayed by his handling of a page, of a sentence even. 
From this criticism we would except his strongest essays, 
Roderick Hudson and The American are models of construc- 
tion as well as of style. The character of Christopher 
Newman, who has made money out of wash-tubs but 
aspires, is finished ad unguem, and his discomfiture is a real 
tragedy. 

To say that Mr. James is cosmopolitan is to record a 
glimpse into the obvious. Yet the obvious may not be 
omitted from our regard. He is as oddly suited as Faul- 
conbridge, the young baron of England. He got his style 
in France, his prejudices in England, his sentiments in 
Boston, and his material everywhere. Oftentimes—for 
he has his lapses—he proves himself a master of lucid, 
clean-cut prose, ill-contrived to melt to tears or wake to 
enthusiasm, but so smoothly turned that you run through 
his pages without a jolt. Indeed, when you consider the 
technical quality of his best work, you find it almost im- 
possible to believe that he has so much as a married sister 


(so to speak) in America. You are surprised that he does 
not spell Massachusetts and Schenectady wrong, and you 
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would dare swear that he could not find them on the map. 
His analytic method has found imitators both in France 
and America, and thereby his reputation has suffered some 
injury. Moreover, between him at his best and Mr. 
Howells there is a great gulf fixed. He is not skilled 
to quicken the blood nor to marshal men of spirit and 
of war. But his style is never bourgeois, The vulgar is 
as far out of his reach as the heroic ; and though he has 
grown inexpressibly tedious of late, yet has he shown that 
the refinements of style may profitably be studied by an 
English-speaking man, and that an ignorance of his owa 
language is not the best equipment of a novelist. But in 
his stories the river of life so oft displays the mantled sur- 
face of a stagnant backwater, that you are glad to turn 
from him to Sir Walter or Dumas: where the stream 
runs turbulently and where sometimes the thunder of the 


cataract is heard. 


IN THE CHARTS 

PEYHE Charts are the original Kentish unimproved scrub 

forest, the high land as opposed to the woods in 
the low-lying Weald on the heavy land among the ‘ Dens.’ 
They cover the centre hill-range of Kent, lying in a 
triangle between the South-Eastern line from Godstone 
and the London, Chatham, and Dover from Sevenoaks, 
till it tapers to a point and sinks by Surrenden into 
the low land close to where the two lines join at Ash- 
ford. This range is not continuous; for at Plaxtol it is 
depressed by the little stream running through Old Soar, 
and further on it is cut sharply in two by the Medway at 
Teston. But all along the name—Chart—recurs: from 
Chart Common and Brasted Chart west of Sevenoaks, to 
Seal Chart east of Sevenoaks, and beyond the Medway 
Chart Corner, Chart Hill, Chart Sutton, Chartway Street, 
to the end at Little Chart. 
sort of poor land: wooded hills and a soil full of stone, 


And throughout it is the same 


large and small, of rag and gravel, but—once the stone has 
been got out by pits or quarries and sent to the builder or 
road-surveyor Till 
then the farmers don't like it; and a piea that the land 


convertible into good fruit-gardens. 


is ‘charty’ sounds to a landlord in abatement of rent. And 
in 1570 Lambarde in his Perambulation divided Kent into 
three parts, of which the first offered ‘ wealth without 
healthe, the second giveth both wealth and healthe, and 
the third healthe onely and no wealthe.’ And he observed 
of the Charts that ‘if a man leave that (the Weald) and 
climbe the next step of hilles that are betweens him and 
London, he shall have woode and corne for his wealthe, 
and (toward the increase of his healthe) if he seeke he 
shalle finde, Famem in agro lapidoso, a good stomache in 
the stonie field.’ But 


William Lambarde, leaving Lincoln's Inn, fix his home ; 


none the less ia the Charts did 


and there his descendant still lives by Sevenoaks, over- 
looking the Weald. 

But to any one save the owner the Charts round Seven- 
oaks are desirable and delectable. For they are true 
forests—not coverts nor plantations. Considered as timber 
they are unprofitable : growing ‘ bats’ and ‘ bavins ’ rather 
than hop-poles good and frequent ; while as to game, they 
well! for whatever reason, no game- 
But to 
a lack-land, whether Londoner or season-ticket holder, 


are too public, too 





keeper ever got any head of pheasants in them. 


they are a most enchanting and precious pleasure-ground : 
howbeit, if ‘Arry (but ‘tis beyond his reach) attempted to 
picnic there, the freeholder might well set up that the 
Charts are not subject to pannage. They abound in de- 
vious forest-paths : sometimes showing smooth and white 
among the heather over the sandy gravel, sometimes fol- 


lowing the track of a deep-rutted ride, strewn with marl 
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and fir-needles, between high mossy banks tangled with 
horrid bramble, bracken, and broom. And they have 
Lord Bacon's elements of beauty—diversity and surprise ; 
for here be many sorts of tree: firs and larches and tall 
beeches, and scrub and open ground, and now and then 
a clearing for fruit and hops, with an oast-house ; and be- 
sides all these delights they lie high and open, and you 
are not cribbed in by infinite bark and innumerable tree- 
stems, but enjoy broad views north and south. And at 
the time of year when there is just beginning the race 
of green, to be among trees so many and so various is 
a lesson in woodcraft. . 

‘The man to solitude accustomed long 

Perceives in everything that lives a tongue ; 

Not animals alone but shrubs and trees 

Have speech for him, and understood with ease.’ 

Starting from Westerham, there is an excellent path 

over Squeries Park: through a beech-wood arching above 
you, beside a stream dammed into a sequence of clear 
pools bottomed by brown marl ; and then across the Park, 
the grass still thin and dry and tussocky save where the 
drudge-harrows have marked it off in bands ; till, leaving 
the rolling pasture, you enter the wood. And now pause 
and look back from the rising ground across the shallow vale 
of Holmesdale, with the Pilgrim’s Road to Chievening and 
Otford Mount. 
trees for sky-line ! 


Those hills, too, with the thin fringe of 
It was at Ottord, they say, that the 
Saxons under Edward, son of Alfred, defeated the Danes : 
whence the old-word vaunt— 

‘ The vale of Holmesdale 

Never wonne nor never shal.’ 
And then by woods of fir, fir, fir, the ground continually 
rising, 
there opens another and a greater view over the southern 
The 


ground falls sharply away ; beneath is the Western Weald, 


till suddenly you emerge on Chart Common, and 
valley of Kent, the sources and bed of the Medway. 


with innumerable farms and fields, with grass and fallow of 
every shape and size, with here and there a dark patch of 
gorse soon to become golden with bloom, Dear, dear Kent! 
Is it wonderful that Dickens loved it so? that Meredith 
And the 


view is not merely beautiful: you are looking on storied 


has made it the theatre of his rarest tragedy ? 


land, if you could but number the legend to each steeple 
and castle. At any rate, you may remember that just be- 
neath, lying low for the sake of its moat, is Hever Castle, 
where Anne Bullen was courted by her sovereign, and 
further to the east and left is beautiful Penshurst, home 
of all the Sidneys, where Ben Jonson harboured as a guest. 
In the middle distance a silver-tringed South-Eastern train 
shows you the very bottom of the valley ; and beyond the 
ground rises ridge on ridge to distant clumps on the high 
range of Ashdown Forest in Sussex. And after this turn 
back into the forest ; and try and lose your way—(even if 
you come to four ways probably there will be no sign- 
post; but in compensation there are no trespass notices) 
—but avoid the descent into the Weald. 

It is good to come hither with the young-eyed Spring. 
The sycamore, a very early tree, is almost entirely absent 
from the Charts; but there are a few willows, fluffy with 
palm ; and the larch, with her tender yellow-green shoots, 
variegates the slate-blue firs and the russet bracken and the 
oak still fluttering with last year’s leaves. And the beech- 
groves are spiky with new shoots. And so, though if you 
look at individual trees it seems wintry enough, and in 
the mass except for the larches no actual green is visible, 
yet in this mass there are subtly differing shades of brown ; 
a brown you cannot see clear through as you could have seen 
a month ago—a transition which in a week will have been 
precipitated into green; a brown that contrasts with the 


And 


hopeless russet of the dead oak leaves and bracken, 
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on the Chart itself the rathe (firs just sprouting from the 
ground and rising above the heather, and the _ hollies 
whether bright or dark, whether dull or shining, relieve 
the serer hues. And where there is a farm-clearing you 
come on the sounds and sights of Spring labour. Here is 
a nut and gooseberry plantation: the gooseberries showing 
their tiny leaves, the nuts being ‘ warned’ of superfluous 
wood that would choke the fruit. In the hop-garden the 
men are poling ; and some poles are already up, and some 
strewn ready to pitch. From the wheat-field there arises 
a cheerful clack of women picking stones—let us hope on 
better terms than the miller’s who gave twopence an hour, 
the half of which he retained to set-off against the bread 
bill ; while from afar, when stone and metal meet, comes 
the rough music of the clod-crusher. Somewhere you 
ean trace by the hoof-mark the line by which last week’s 
hunt hurried over bridge and gate. And by such and 
such-like sights and sounds you may fare along mile after 
mile of Brasted Chart and Whitley Forest, so that you 
shail hardly follow a high-road until you come to Seven- 
oaks station. 


PAINTERS AT THE ACADEMY 

ZOREMOST among the few Academicians who do not 

aspire to touch the hearts of the British public is 
Mr. Orchardson. His range of colour is not extensive, 
his handling has a certain monotony ; but his method is 
artistic, and he always achieves his effects by such means 
as are proper to his craft. If he paint a portrait he is 
not content to set his model in that world of brown back- 
grounds, high-lights, and feeble truculence in which the 
British soul delights. His subject grows out of and is 
affected by its environment: so that you may contem- 
plate his work without being reminded of the strolling 
photographer who will immortalise you while you wait. 
There is little better work in the Academy than his 
Walter Gilbey, Esq., which, besides being painted with a 
masterly directness, is admirably composed and is full of 
character. His second exhibit, dn Enigma, is an essay in 
the colour scheme we know so well, with the unwelcome 
addition of a patch of purple. Another painter is Mr. 
J. W. Waterhouse, whose Ulysses and the Sirens is distin- 
guished as well as amusing. It is none the better for an 
affectation of archeology, but the artificiality is compen- 
sated for by wholesome colour and a good share of a 
quality known upon the tow-path as ‘ guts.’ And then 
Mr. Hook’s land-and-sea-scapes are always a refreshment 
to the spirit: they are neither strident nor niggling, and 
they draw their inspiration from the best Old Masters of 
the school. 

Although the outsiders are as a body immeasurably 
superior to the Elect, much of their work is vitiated by 
the Royal-Academical ideal. Much, too, being composed 
in a quiet, restrained key, is rendered of no effect by the 
louder masterpieces which shriek and whistle around it. 
How is it possible, for instance, to get sight of aught in 
the neighbourhood of Mr. Marks’ Select Committee? In 
your own despite this glittering ‘derangement’ of colours 
holds you. You would fain, an if you might, examine 
Mr. Clausen’s delicate Portrait Group, which hangs hard 
by; but you cannot shut off and out the dazzling plumage 
of these demon-birds. ‘Tis the greater pity inasmuch as 


Mr. Clausen’s picture, though not supremely original, is a 
subtle study of an interesting subject. But many fare far 
worse than he. Stowed away out of sight are a hundred 
canvases too good to have won the approval of the year’s 
hangmen. Mr. Arthur Tomson’s Harvesting in the Down 
Country is poetic in theme and treatment, yet not with- 
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out a pair of field-glasses shall you discover that it is not 
an arrangement of black blots. It is evident, however, 
that Messrs. Horsley and Herkomer and their Scots col- 
league have a no less profound admiration for what irritates 
the eye than the most inveterate country cousin. Rumour 
hath it that the only picture which aroused the enthusi- 
asm of the Hanging Committee is Mr. Lockhart Bogle’s 
Pibroch. If the story is not true, it ought to be; for 
the picture, however good as patriotism, is excessively bad 
painting, and is withal so blatant that it should command 
the attention of the Chantrey Trustees. At the same time, 
we can hardly bring ourselves to sympathise with the 
painters thus shamefully entreated. He who would be 
hanged and quartered at the Academy should by this time 
know the conditions of the adventure. Officials with their 
own interests to consider are naturally debarred from justly 
appreciating larger aims and newer methods. Those that 
set the pursuit of art above the mob’s applause will best 
serve their cause by having no dealings with Burlington 
House. Nothing but an artistic boycott will avail to dim 
the glare of the Academy's repute. You cannot serve 
God and Mammon; and if Mammon be to be shaken upon 
his throne, you must compass it by open revolt. 

The most efficient workmanship in the exhibition is that 
of Mr. Sargent’s la Carmencita. The figure is not sus- 
pended in mid-air, nor is it cut out of a piece of paper and 
gummed against the wall. It is the one portrait of the 
year that is really planted upon its feet ; and there is a 
chic in the pose against which Sir John Millais’ most hard- 
ened admirer can scarce be proof. The head is modelled 
with all its author’s remarkable science ; the one thing at 
fault is the colour. In his Portrait of Mrs. M , the 


changing hues of the silk dress are exquisitely suggested, 





but the means are more distinguished than the end. Of the 
outsiders Mr. Solomon is as usual the most ambitious, and 
this year he has for the first time approached success. His 
Judgment of Paris is an interesting study of the nude, but 
it would have been all the stronger had there been a more 
marked contrast in tone between the flesh and the blossoms 
overhead. To turn from the prevailing garishness to Mr. 
Peppercorn’s austere landscape is to find relief in a grate- 
ful shade from the noonday sun, So far from being origi- 
nal, his Evening is composed and painted in accordance with 
a formula; but there is a stateliness in the colour,a dignity 
in the drawing of the trees, well-nigh unknown at Burling- 
ton House. Mr. Arthur Lemon’s 4// Among the Barley, a 
pleasant effect of sunlight, is broadly treated and atmo- 
spheric. In An Jdy/ Mr. Greiffenhagen has handled with 
considerable skill and feeling a scheme of colour which 
Monet might have used; the thing is mannered and 
affected, but it is at least an earnest of future accomplish- 
ment. The commercial portrait is also esteemed by those 
outside the pale. Messrs. Carter and Emslie are fully pre- 
pared to accommodate the clients of Messrs. Herkomer 
and Quless, should these practitioners retire from busi- 
ness. Andare there not Messrs. Cope and Stuart Wortley 
to give practical demonstration how a portrait should not 
be painted? But some there are who reach a higher 
level. M. Van Beers’ Portrait of a Gentleman is common- 
place, but it is excellent commonplace ; while Mr. Lavery’s 
Lennox Browne, Esq., is technically admirable, and Mr. 
Mouat Loudan’s Mary is a fine piece of colour. 

Of the sculpture there is little to say. The President's 
Athlete Struggling with a Python and Mr. Bates’s Hounds m 
Leash have been seen before in other materials. Mr. 
Onslow Ford has naught to show but three exquisitely 
modelled busts. In addition to two portraits, Mr. Gilbert 
exhibits an elegant model of a jewel in silver gilt and 
gold and a flamboyant statuette of Victory in silver. The 
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Stbylla Fatidica is an ambitious and meritorious work. For 
the rest, there is an imposing array of portrait-busts, which 
seems to show that the bourgeoisie is well pleased to see 
itself in bronze and marble as in paint. 


LORD RANDOLPH IN A NEW CHARACTER 

‘J SEE it stated in the evening papers’ (writes One 

Who Knows) ‘that Lord Randolph Churchill is only 
taking two books with him to Africa—the one a Shake- 
speare and the other a Moliére. Also, in other evening 
papers, that his Lordship’s chosen companions of travel 
are (1) A Window in Thrums, by Mr. J. M. Barrie ; and 
(2) A Girl in the Karpathians, by a prominent lady jour- 
nalist. Kindly allow me to correct these misstatements. 
It is true that Lord Randolph’s library is to consist of but 
two books, owing tothe difficulties of porterage ; but they are 
to be neither Shakespeare nor Moliére nor Mr. Barrie nor 
Miss Dowie. 
has arranged to send a series of articles on his African 
adventures to The Daily Graphic, for which he is to be 
paid £200 a letter. I am in a position to announce that 
the two books he has packed already for Africa are How to 


As you are aware, doubtless, Lord Randolph 


Be a Journalist in Six Lessons and The Pressman’s Booklet 
of Handy Phrases : 


articles and 150 specimen endings. 


containing 100 specimen beginnings for 


‘I hope I am betraying no confidences in assuring you 
of what as a journalist you will be pleased to learn: 
namely, that the new recruit is preparing for his press- 
At first, when The Daily Graphic 
made him the offer, he was inclined to refuse it, because 


work with enthusiasm. 


he had read somewhere that the journalist is born not 
made. These scruples, however, were surmounted ; and 
since looking through the two works mentioned above, 
Lord Randolph has become modestly sanguine. His only 
formidable trouble now is that he cannot quite make up 
his mind what journalistic style to adopt. They are all 
described, with samples, in the Booklet of Handy Phrases, 
and each has its merits and defects. 1 have had the 
privilege of looking at one of many trial articles which 
the accomplished traveller has been writing during the 
last few weeks, and I find, curiously enough, that the 
hundred specimen beginuings provided by the Booklet are 
This, be it said 


in justice, is because they form an embarrassment of riches 


proving a hindrance rather than an help. 


—a phrase, by the way, which occurs in seventeen of them. 
The article Lord Randolph is supposing himself to be 
writing for The Daily Graphic describes his first elephant ; 
and he starts off in various ways. First, he gives a very 
fair imitation of Mr. Stanley and Vhe Daily Telegraph: 
“ We were now in a dense jungle into which a sweltering 
sun, already high in the heavens, could not bore its red 
and throbbing orbs, yet was there in the crackling of 
the brushwood—a sound ne’er heard by Hannipat as he 
crossed the frigid Alps—a reminder of the witches’ caldron 
in Macseru. Suddenly we heard a heavy trampling that 
might have been the roll of AGAMEMNoN’s chariot or the 
wash of waves at Bricuron, and there fell a stilly silence 
as when Cxsar said Et tu, Brule! the shuddering silence 
of Warertoo before Man met Man in deadly conflict, the 
agonising suspense of the Maysrick Case when the jury 
had retired to consider their verdict of life or death, 
Peace with Honour or the Dror. Not Cromwe et in his 
most ruthless moments, not Circe, not the Forru Bringer, 
nay, not Caprain Moonuicut himself in the pale reflection 





of the wandering disk, could have 
‘Here Lord Randolph has broken off and tried The 
Star: * We were now in the 
Good Old Jungle, 


Tivoli Pu and Cha-cha accompanying me. ‘Tivoli Pu is a 
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handsome man with a slight hump, and is a great favourite 
with the ladies. I am able to announce that ‘ Tiv,’ as he 
is popularly called, contemplates visiting England next 
year and starting a Sunday paper. He is a great sup- 
porter of the New Journalism, and has a number of capital 
journalistic ideas that will 

Make You All Sit Up. 


Cha-cha and I are great friends. Like my friend Bernard 
Sure, he is one of the most fluent liars you ever met. 
He has a capital voice, too, and we get him every night 
to sing Tommy Make Room for Your Uncle, which has just 
reached Central Africa, and is evidently to become the 
real rage.”’ : 

‘Lord Randolph has also tried the Pall Mall style: 
“We had now reached the densest part of the jungle, 
where elephants abound. It is perhaps time that I had 
told why I was so anxious to go elephant-shooting, but | 
warn parents against showing this article to their children. 
The fact is that, as soon as I landed in Africa, I began to 
make exhaustive inquiries about the social life of the deni- 
zens of the forest, and I learned with the deepest pain 


that the elephants lead an immoral life. Appointing 


>? 





myself, therefore, a Special Commissioner 

‘ As for the illustrations to Lord Randolph’s letters, no 
pains are to be spared to make them even better than 
those in Mr. Stanley's book. 
hear that the form they are to take will largely depend 


You will be interested to 


on the illustrations to the forthcoming chapters of Mr. 
Black and White. Lord 


Randolph has a huge admiration for Mr. Stevenson, and 


Stevenson's travel papers in 
wants to appear in The Graphic in costumes similar to those 
worn by Mr. Stevenson in the other illustrated paper. 
Arrangements have already been made for taking his 
lordship in a garland like Mr. Stevenson’s, and there is 
some reason to hope that we shall yet have pictures of 
both of them richly tattooed.’ 


CHILDREN UNDER ARMS 


FEW know how to dress their children, and this is odd, 

because the very young are often picturesque and 
beautiful in themselves. True, there is a certain difhculty 
of awkward proportion ; but, so far from proving serious, 
this should rather serve to heighten and accentuate a cer- 
tain charm of quaintness appertaining as it were by gift of 
Nature to the childish figure. There were fewer mistakes, 
no doubt, if it were only remembered that the infant head 
is always a little large in relation to the infant body ; but 
wholly to disguise the beauty of childhood takes an 
The full yet 
delicate contours, the pearl-and-rose of the flesh-tints, the 
unjaded lustre of eyes and hair, the delightful newness of 
these are potent enough to triumph over 


infinite deal of ignorance and bad taste. 





the creature 
how many a dastardly outrage in bonnets! to bring to 
nothingness how many a vile and treacherous thing in 
frocks! There is a vast amount of jabber both spoken 
and written about the grace of infancy; yet how often is 
that grace intelligently observed or justly appreciated ? 
Verily, the latter-day child has cause to arise and bless 
Miss Greenaway. ‘True it is that Mr. Ruskin has praised 
her drawing ; true that her colour hath a strain, doth 
something smack, of the water-colour box of early infancy. 
But her influence has been good, and therethrough French 
puppetism and British uncouthness are less popular than 
they were. By the revival of those traditions of prim, old- 
world grace—of a period when children, however quaintly 
their clothes expressed them, were not attired like organ- 
grinders’ apes—she has done the State a real service. “Tis 
certain, now, that the British mother, whether she follow 








ee 
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a popular fad or bring intelligence to bear upon a dainty 
and charming convention, may realise that her young- 
lings need be neither monsters nor mountebanks. The 
dignity of childhood, so well understood in Japan, is a 
little better respected, a little less obscured and distorted, 
than of yore. Yet is there much to be desired. Judici- 


ously applied, the good modes for girls are perfection of 


their kind ; but from his very babyhood the unhappy He 
may still be made ridiculous. Should he escape the in- 
dignity of a bonnet, he may yet be extinguished in a hat 
like an inverted saucer—a hat be-bowed, be-laced, and 
be-devilled with a rosette projecting over each ear. Little 
Anne goes out a-walking delightfully arrayed: but where 
are the brotherly nankeens with buttons bright as gold? 
Ask it of the ‘ Sailor’ vulgarisms, of those execrable plush 
suits in ‘Art’ shades, heavily collared and cuffed with 
guipure or lace. To be sure, little George is not so easy 
to dress as little Anne ; for of the one part is Effeminacy, 
with Commonness of the other ; yet are there divers and 
pleasing channels of escape. Perhaps the most frequent 
and the least pardonable error is that of obliging George 
to cast his petticoats over-soon, Not until he is a long- 
legged callant should he be allowed to get into trousers ; 
while the Sailor Cut should be avoided like a Seymour 
Keay night in the Commons ; and as for the plush of Bun- 
thorne, it should be burned by the general hangman. 

When the flowing smock is cast for something ‘ older,’ 
the kilt—the kilt at once manly and unaffected—the kilt, 
we say, is the thing: being hardy, well-looking, com- 
fortable, and uncommon easy to play in. But unless a 
good tailor build it, even the kilt becomes objectionable. 
Meagrely constituted or badly made, ’tis not to be en- 
dured at all: so much the worse is a good thing garbled 
than a bad thing done. There are several ways of spoil- 
ing this one, and one of the worst is to trim one side of it 
—the garb of old Gaul, remember !— with flat rosettes of 
ribbon. Again, those mongrel confections—(whose popu- 
larity is a certain index of inherent vileness)—of ‘ Sailor’ 
blouse and kilted petticoat—be they in Galatea, jean, or 
serge—have no right to exist. When a lad is old enough, 
or long enough, for trousers the matter is comparatively 
easy, for then you may indulge in wear of the mildest pos- 
sible sporting character. Tis all very well for a girl to be 
a curled darling ; but a boy must be boyish before all. Of 
course, there can be no possible objection to such niceties as 
fur trimmings to a winter overcoat, abominable as (to some) 
these are upon the adult male. Heather mixtures and grey 
or brown corduroys are about the best for knickerbocker 
suits, while jockey-caps to match are pleasing enough, save 
in weather ultra-warm. Then, indeed, the matter of head- 
gear becomes a problem and an exasperation: so entirely 
fool-born are the pomps and vanities in which the ignoramus 
behind the counter would extinguish his victims. Ugsome 
in itself, the Tam-o’-Shanter is merely damnable when it 
appears as an octagon of white silk with a goose-feather 
cocking across the front. Or huge inverted mushrooms, 
shadeless as graceless, shall stumpify the little figure ; or 
silken night-caps, rainbow-hued and stretched upon the 
crowns of straw boating-hats, the brims left naked to 
laughter, shall proclaim his mother fool; or you may 
make a mock of him with felts like pudding-basins and 
felts like pie-dishes, with knitted top-knots happily like 
nothing in creation. Thus the Father, the Husband, the 
Fighter that is to be; and there is none shall say that his 
present is earnest of aught but a comic 
a Sganarelliste—future. 





a Moliéresque, 


But ‘tis other-guess matter with girls, for whose heads 
there are a dozen different wears, perhaps the least charm- 
ing being an inordinate Leghorn turned up three-corner- 
wise all round, with a fringe of buttercups. Some of the 
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prettiest, in soft white silk, are gracefully indefinite in 
form, and are frothed with fine lace and over-strown with 
daisies. Others, in flowered muslin—broad of brim, puffy 
of crown, and adorned in front with two big parti-coloured 
rosettes of satin ‘ baby’-ribbon—are winning au possible. 
For smaller maidens there are (though ‘tis growing too 
warm for these) delicious Holbein hoods and shady bon- 
nets with a touch of the grandmother, very precise and 
sweet: both which to be really effective should be de- 
rivatives of the gown. One dark-haired child looked 
like the (improved) heroine of a Wordsworthian idyl in a 
bonnet of white crépe, sprigged with tiniest pink rose- 
buds. Gathered into a yoke, and the full sleeves smocked 
a little above the wrist, no garment is prettier, nor is any 
more appropriate, than the much-worn smock. Figured 
with fine needle-craft and a world of stitching, it looks 
well in any material, from Nagpore silk to cotton zephyr : 
especially, it is to note, in mousseline-de laine variegated 
with fine silken stripes of pale gold, pink, and lavender. 
Of this same stuff a delicate flowered make is delightful 
exceedingly for yoked gowns, wherein the sash tied high 
under the arms is as becoming to little girls as once it was 
to their great-grandmas. It is to note, too, that child- 
wear, the cloak especially, should never be, as too often it 
is, a replica of what, being grown-up, is incongruous. Yet 
one diminutive tea-gown, howbeit false in theory, was 
enchanting in effect. “Iwas worn by a very small but 
exceeding stately damsel with red-gold hair; and as to 
length, it just escaped the ground. The over-dress, whose 
fronts and falling epaulettes were broidered with apple- 
blossom, was of grass-green satin, and it opened over a 
long-sleeved under-gown of soft white silk elaborately 
honey-combed at wrist and neck. It clamoured for Van 
Dyck, of course ; but such high and mighty impertinences 
are to be deprecated— not encouraged. ‘They are few that 
could make them tolerable, and the effect of over-dressed 
infancy is even more distressful than its antithesis—under- 
clothed eld. 

Tan stockings would seem to be thrusting out their 
black sisters ; while as for shoes, there are none better than 
those of white or tan-coloured undressed kid, rounded and 
roomy of toe and fastened across the instep with a broad 
strap. The Coming Race has long rejoiced in sunshades, 
but the baby umbrella is a thing of later date. It should 
be of dark silk, and have a handle carved after the like- 
ness of some popular fairy-book personage: as Mother 
Goose, the Cat of Cats (which is Puss-in-Boots), the Wolf 
of Wolves (which is Red Riding Hood's), or even Brer 
Fox or Brer Rabbit. 


DIOGENES OF LONDON 


TO, said he, swinging his heels upon the gate and 
facing the distance meditatively, ‘ marriage matters 
nothing. This side of lusty youth love is an affair of 
arrangement—one down, t’other come on. There is no 
choice practicable between women. Nonage, I grant 
you, has delectable idols, but the currents of life sweep 
us clean of ’em, and when we are come to discrete and 
uncomplaining years we submit to the maturer laws of 
our destiny. Marriage,’ said he sententiously, ‘is of the 
remotest consequence.’ 
‘I wonder,’ said I, ‘ to find one of so nice a judgment 
as yourself professing this ungracious creed. You with 





your past of elegance 

‘’Tis the past fathers the future,’ he broke in: ‘I am 
grown sensible because of this very past. Fop I have 
been, fop I may endure, but wisdom comes to fops no less 


than to country squires.’ 
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He gave me a pretty smile as from one upon a superior 
pedestal ; and somehow he forbade me by it to visit upon 
him my annoyance that ‘giggling fortune had made him 
my better. 

c This,’ said I, ‘is a new complexion on your character, 
and I cannot conceive you in earnest. Your nimble 
humours dance in my country eyes. You have ever had 
the name of a fastidious affection, and this holiday whim 
consorts not with your town performances. Put your 
meaning in plain words and be done.’ 

. He shrugged his elegant shoulders, and balanced his 

‘ane upon his toe. 

‘My country droll, said he, ‘it seems my reputation 
sticks in your throat ; it should but prove to you the in- 
significance of love. ‘These preterite passions would merely 
argue one of the sex to be as another. Man was the true 
creation—woman a mere afterthought : a serviceable after- 
thought, I make no doubt,’ he said nodding; ‘and her 
service is greatest in this, that being an appanage she is 
That,’ said he, look- 


ing round at me to clinch his argument, ‘is the philosophy 


most economically interchangeable. 


of the wise, and the earlier you come to it, my rural squire, 
the better for your comfort.’ 

‘’Tis the most wonderful philosophy out of your mouth, 
I cried. 

He spun a florin in the air. 


‘Heads or tails!’ he called; ‘this one or that! Of 


what consequence? Pooh!’ he said. 

‘This thing is not true,’ said I soberly. 

He smiled. ‘Of what use were it to repeat the proof ?’ 
‘You may go take haphazard from the women 
It is the 


question of an hour or two, and, for my own part, to make 


he said. 
of the world, and each will make you a mate. 


any business of the choice were unneedfully distressing. 
This love is an elegant, fine-sounding trifle; but ‘tis manu- 
factured by the gross,’ he said ; ‘’tis manufactured by the 
gross,’ and puffed away his smoke most airily. 

‘Now,’ said I smiling, ‘I have you clearly. If this be 
your theory, and you will not be at the trouble of choice, 
it matters nothing whom you wed.’ 

‘Nothing,’ said he indifferently. ‘For myself, | would 
engage to marry any of the sex.’ 

‘I give you back your pooh,’ said I. 

‘lam in the mood to convince you,’ he replied, with 
negligence ; ‘we will put it to the test. I will woo the 
first comer in petticoats.’ 

‘You will be no such fool, I answered. 

Complacently a smile stole up his face. ‘ Yonder!’ 
said he, waving his cane. 

Looking down the valley I discerned a speck come 
crawling up the lane. Ina short time it had drawn near 
enough for recognition, and presently a halting dame of 
sixty hobbled by, her nose sniffing at the ground. He 
wavered on his seat. 


‘At her age she 


g should already be a wife, said he 


hesitatingly. 

‘Or a widow,’ said 1, who had some knowledge of her. 
I put my tongue in my cheek. ‘Let us consider her a 
wife,’ I said. 

He glanced at me distrustfully, and straightened him- 
self with an insensible motion. 

‘But it shall be the next, 1 vow,’ he said with con- 
fidence, 

There was no long interval when over the stile before 
us from the shelving meadows below drew villagewards a 
youthful figure in a gown of print. 

‘She has a dainty action on the stile, I observed with 
a grin. 

He made no answer, but, flinging from the gate, went 
swaggering across the patch of green into the lane. 
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‘ Pray, reconsider,’ I called to him. ‘ This is the rashest 
venture on important issues.’ 

‘’Tis most immaterial,’ he answered lightly. He was 
aman set in the pink of fashion, and employed his limbs 
with a delicate extravagance. Stepping into the road, 
he whipped off his hat and bowed as a true exquisite. 
The girl stared and lingered as she brushed the burrs from 
her skirts. I knew her for the village beauty : one spoiled 
of whims and vanities, but of a rare spirit and possession. 

‘Madam,’ said he, hat in hand. 


day ?’ 


‘ Have you the time of 
‘The sun is my clock, sir, she said shortly. ‘ Gentle- 
folk have wits as well as we.’ 

‘ Nay, only in the singular,’ he answered, ‘ and certainly 
neither when you are by.’ 

She flushed, lingering still with the comely gentleman. 

‘In this vale of tears we have an arduous journey,’ he 
said. ‘It has been my fortune to come so far solitary. 
May I have your company henceforth ?’ 

‘I am a poor hand at riddles, sir,’ said she, and whirled 
away bewildered. 

Following, he caught her at the turning and faced her 
with a solemn countenance. 
‘I put no riddle, but a 
Madam, will you 


‘You wrong me,’ he declared. 
weighty question, to your prettiness. 
wed me, and prove with me to the world and my obsti- 
nate squire that marriage is of the slightest consequence ?’ 

‘You are not sober, sir. Sirs, this is a sorry joke,’ said 
she. 

‘ My life, it is most serious, he vowed. ‘ Doubtless you 
would have some information as to my degree. ‘Tis a 
thought worthy of your providence, an exemplar to my 
sentimentalist behind. These clothes, madam, are of the 
newest fashion, of a quality becoming to a man of taste 
and fortune ; and though I am of ordinary clay, I may 
yet claim to be of fair accomplishments, of an excel- 
lent temper, and of a most amusing acquaintance. For 
my person I say nothing, as ‘tis before you at this moment 
in the correctest of bows’: wherewith he ducked most 
magnificently to the earth. 

Her gaze recurred to me wonderingly. 

‘You are a friend of the squire’s ?’ she asked. 

‘On my soul, madam, I am,’ said he, waving at me. 
’ But I protest when we are married you will come to find 
him a most tedious companion. Even now he gapes at us.’ 

Her bosom heaved and her eyes ran fire. 

‘I will take your offer, sir,’ said she. 

He seized her hand. ‘Sweetheart,’ he cried, ‘ we will 
sanctify the bargain,’ and at this she thrust two pretty 
lips at him. 

‘’Tis somewhat in the open, he declared, ‘ but only my 
decent blockhead witnesses. What! must you go? Well, 
then, ‘tis all sealed and settled, and we shall meet anon.’ 

Slipping from his arm, she tripped down the lane with 
face all flushed and sparkling eyes, fleeting round the 
corner precipitantly. 

‘Go thy ways,’ he cried, ‘thou dainty bit of rusticity. 
Faith, I have touched less delicate lips and felt a grosser 
waist.’ 

‘it 


is a pretty lass,’ I said with a chuckle ; ‘you were most 


Then he swaggered back to me across the green. 


fortunate in your selection.’ 
He was humming a tune, and stopped suddenly : ‘I eall 
you to witness,’ he said quickly, ‘that I took the chances.’ 
I puffed at my pipe, astounded to regard this finished 
‘This madness, I said 
It ends here, 


piece of impudent humanity. 
presently, ‘is but of a midsummer noon. 
doubtless.’ 

‘’Gad,’ said he, swelling with the humour and pleased 
with my serious wonder, ‘it ends not here, nor elsewhere 
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than in the church. Marriage has been unduly inflated. I 
have set out to prick the bubble.’ And, lighting his pipe, 
he fell to smoking easily. 

"Twas on the morrow that I took him most gravely to 
task for his folly ; but by this he was captive to his own 
fancy, and would hear no remonstrance. 

‘You put me in mind of my duty,’ he said, ‘1 had for- 
got the proper ceremonies of this love. Faith, I must pay 
my respects to my sweetheart. She will look for these 
usual courtesies.’ 

When he had returned he reverted to the topic with 
the keenest amusement, protesting that she was an ele- 
gant creature. 

‘’Fore Gad,’ he said, ‘ she hath a wit as ostentatious as 
her beauty, and a manner to match.’ 

A little later I met him walking with her in the long 
avenue, and to be sure his judgment had not been at fault. 
I had noticed her but little in my village wanderings, 
but ‘twas true she was rarely handsome : misplaced, one 
would say, among such rural hinds. He gave me a grand 
recognition and passed on, whispering in her ear; and, 
turning, | watched him swaggering into the distance. 

That night my lord of the near castle came down from 
London—a fellow of no pretensions to philosophy, a rude 
hot-blood of no particular distinction, but seised of many 
acres and a bountiful rent-roll. Him the mad coxcomb 
must fill with tales of his troth and rustic lady-love, both 
laughing over the wine till my lord grew purple between 
drinking and chuckling, and swore he must inspect the 
charmer. And ‘twas evident he had carried out his inten- 
tion ; for they came back next day from a joint excursion, 
my lord roaring with merriment ; and vowing he was 
ravished by the beauty. For my own part, I could not but 
think it indifferent usage of the girl, and reflected that 
my exquisite had in this departed from his wonted taste. 
The joke promised at this point to endure too clamantly 
and become the stock subject of our converse ; but some- 
how it suddenly ceased, and I heard no more of it. Never- 
theless, I missed him constantly from my walks, and saw 
well enough that something was afoot, though he kept 
a respectable silence about the girl. Once or twice he 
dropped hints of her, taking pains to say indifferently that 
she would grace his table mightily, and take the fickle eye 
of London most uncommonly. He had by this discarded 
his jesting humour, and I began to think that he had 
grown uncomfortable (as I had always predicted for him) 
upon the nearer consideration of his absurd behaviour. 
But, being determined to show him little mercy for his 
folly, 1 suffered him to suppose I looked upon his with- 
drawal as inevitable, knowing this to be the surest way 
to keep him to his whimsical purpose. But presently I 
found his condition to be other than I had imagined. 

It dawned on me slowly through a variety of observa- 
tions. First, he was infrequently in my company, desert- 
ing the house often at early morning and making excuses 
for his irregular appearances through the day. Then, too, 
he began to wear the marks familiar in such cases: to 
smile at space, to murmur to himself, to wander by the 
garden brook, to take an affectionate interest in flowers, 
and to shut himself up in his room with an abundance of 
quills and paper. Each day, whether fair or foul, he de- 
clared to be delightful ; and whereas before he had often 
spoken of a return to town, he now swore the country 
only was inhabitable. But most of all was I astonished 
and tickled by his bearing to my lord, which soon was 
noticeable. At the outset merely contemptuous, he came 
to use his name with so little respect that his list of vile 
terms was too meagre for him, and he was fain to borrow 


from mine. ‘A thick-bellied popinjay,’ ‘a witless moon- 
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face, ‘a damned vessel for a damneder title’: these are 
poor instances of his abuse. And, indeed, he was openly 
uncivil in his presence, and snarled on all occasions 
He grew 
so ill at ease and showed so much distress that I, who 


against hereditary honours and fat pockets. 


upon learning his state had been most sardonic in my 
demeanour to him, at length forbore in fear of a rup- 
ture. And this was the remarkable condition of things 
when one morning near noon he burst suddenly upon 
my privacy, his hair unkempt for the first time in my 
memory, his face betraying a most lively and ferocious 
anxiety. 

‘ By God, Squire,’ he cried,‘ she has gone to church with 
my dastard of a lord.’ 

His fingers twitched, his eyes burned. 1 took a pinch 
of snuff. 

‘Marriage,’ said I, ‘my London exquisite, is of the re- 
motest consequence.’ H. B. Marriorr Watson. 


SPANISH BONDS 

At one time last year, when the Paris Bourse was _pos- 
sessed with a mania for acquiring the unsoundest 
‘internationals, Spanish 4 per cent. bonds soared to 80, 
at which they yielded nothing more than 5 per cent. to 
the enterprising investor. The fact that they had sold at 
53} in 1886, when certainly the country was not in a less 
satisfactory condition financially, was ignored by the Pari- 
sian operators, who looked upon the record of past quota- 
tions as a proof—not of the wisdom but—of the folly of 
their ancients. Recently, however, owing to reasons fully 
stated the other day, Spanish bonds, in common with all 
other foreign stocks, have been moving rather rapidly on 
the down-grade. Still, they have not as yet fallen much 
below 70; and without going deeply into the question of 
their value—viewing it, indeed, quite superficially—they 
do not appear at all cheap even now, for the present 
yield of 5} per cent. is considerably below that of many 
sounder securities. For instance, we can take a number 
of investments—as, say, colonial bank shares, the better- 
class American railway bonds, and some of the best 
industrial issues—which, judiciously mixed, will yield 53 
to 6 per cent. with a satisfactory margin of safetv. With 
his money thus locked-up, the ordinary investor may rest 
and be thankful, even if he cannot afford to sink into that 
state of peaceful somnolence he so much enjoys, howbeit 
it is scarce consonant with anything except a substantial 
investment in Consols. Why, in these circumstances, 
Spanish bends should be held is a problem not admit- 
ting of solution by the ordinary mind. It may be, of 
course, that in France the conditions are so dissimilar 
from those existing here that the French investor may 
cleave to his Spaniards and yet be no fool; but we doubt 
if this is the case, and rather think that he has been mis- 
led by those financial authorities in Paris whose opinion 
he so much respects. 

For let us look at the facts: so far, at least, as any 
are obtainable from a Government and a Treasury per- 
haps the slowest upon earth in making up and adjusting 
their accounts. Not for many years, apparently, have 
revenue and expenditure balanced: the latter having 
increased but slowly, while the former has steadily ex- 
panded, owing mainly to the very large outlay upon the 
army and navy. Hence the floating debt has rapidly 
accumulated, and it now amounts to not less than 
£30,000,000—a burden not easily borne. In fact, there 
is a pressing necessity to fund this debt—if possible: and 





since the collapse on the Paris Bourse it is by no means 


clear how such a measure can be compassed, Abroad, a 
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new loan seems impossible ; and such impecunious bor- 
rowers as Spain are seldom able to obtain effectual assist- 
ance at home. Already the resources of the Bank of 
Spain have been drawn upon to their utmost extent ; 
and that institution, instead of being able for further 
advances, needs rather to be strengthened in order to 
afford those facilities to trade which should constitute its 
normal practice. A device—a very old one—has there- 
fore been hit upon by which both objects can be attained, 
and we need scarce say that it consists of an augmented 
issue of paper money. At present the Bank has outstand- 
ing notes to the amount of about £30,000,000, against 
which it holds £11,000,000 in cash, or more than one-third 
the legal reserve. Now the Government proposes to give 
the Bank the right to increase its note circulation to 
£60,000,000, and at the same time burdens it with the 
obligation to hold not more than 25 per cent. in cash ; 
but there is of course a quid pro quo, for an advance ex- 
tending over a long term of years has to be made to the 
Government of no less than £6,000,000 free of interest. 
At present it is not settled if £60,000,000 shall form the 
maximum of the circulation, or whether the Bank shall 
be allowed, on certain conditions, to issue beyond that 
amount ; but the decision matters exceedingly little if we 
regard the question from a practical standpoint. What 
it comes to is simply this: the Government must ‘ raise 
the wind,’ and the only way to do it is by means of a 
large issue of paper money. In other words, by a forced 
loan. 

And the end? Well, it is not in our competence to 
preach ‘Peace, peace, when there is no peace ; for the 
facts, which are hostile and troublous, cannot be ignored. 
There is no salvation in paper money. If Spain is spend- 
ing upon her ‘ War Budget ’—that is, unproductively in 
absolute sense—great sums of money which she is per- 
fectly unable to afford, bankruptcy can only be avoided 
by one course. <A regimen of strict economy must be 
established and the balance between revenue and expen- 
diture restored, or the national obligations will go in de- 
fault. Of all these, of course, the one in most peril will 
be the interest on the debt ; for when a country’s credit 
is not good enough to admit of further borrowing it is 
a work almost of supererogation to have too scrupulous 
a regard for the claims of such a ‘feeble folk’ as your 
foreign bondholders. We do not say that Spain is likely 
to default completely ; but we do unhesitatingly affirm 
that, unless there be an entire change in her fiscal policy, 
it is practically certain that the interest upon the debt 
will be ‘sealed down’ once more. | Spain is no stranger 
to such a process, and a few years of what has seemed 
like strict respectability do not eradicate the habits of 
a ‘rake’s progress’ in the past. Let the public mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest these facts, unless it wish to 
bleed. 


THE HOUSE OF DREAM 


‘TILL stands the mansion, glorious as of old, 
KI My earliest citadel, 
My strong, impregnable hold, 
Where veriest dross was turned to purest gold, 


Where my best hours befell. 


These Winter days are colourless and cold, 

Yet I remember well 

The painted books, the pictures on the walls, 

The shadowy maze of corridors and halls, 

The sweet, secluded cell 

Where through the casement crept the clustering vine, 
And late, red sun-rays warmed my heart like wine 
With joy unspeakable. 
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But I am banished from that dear demesne, 
The tale is told, the Spring-tide songs are sung, 
Strange faces mock me, beautiful and young, 
From the clear window-pane 

Lit like a topaz, and I hear within 

Clamour of shrill young voices, and the din 

Of dancing feet upon the chamber floor : 

While I, without, in the November rain, 

Turn from the open door, 

Raising the siege ; ah, desperate quest and vain 
Of my old home that knows me now no more ! 


Void is the vow and naught the sacred name ; 
Once would you give what now I could not claim 
Once were you dear, and I the honoured guest : 
The old order changeth at grey Time’s behest 
His be the blame. 


© House beloved, unchanged ! 
Eld hath divided us and years estranged 
You stand immortal still ; 
Youth presses gaily through your open door, 
But I—no more. 
Granuam R. Tomson. 


CORRESPON DENCE 
LITERARY CRITICISM 
| To the Editor of Zhe National Observer| 
Saltash, 19th May 1891. 

SIR,—I think that the two letters published in your last 
week’s issue have not materially weakened my position with 
regard to ‘literary criticism.’ Everything which causes pain, 
whether it be the scourging of an atrocious criminal or the 
slashing of a ridiculous book, is, so far as it causes it, an evil. 
But in the case of the criminal the vengeance of society is 
satisfied in an orderly manner ; others will be deterred from 
following his example, and he himself will beware of repeating 
his offence. The good, therefore, to society in this instance 
far outweighs the evil to the individual. In the case of the 
author the evil incident to the pain inflicted appears to me to 
outweigh the good to society. We know a friori that there is 
no public vengeance to satisfy, since the book is assumed to be 
obscure. We know by experience that slashing reviews do not 
have a deterrent effect upon other authors ; and this we might be- 
forehand expect, since the more ignorant and uncritical a writer 
is the more is he likely to be blind to his own deficiencies. Mr. 
Wilde’s paradox that ‘all bad poetry springs from the heart’ con- 
tains more truth in it than most inverted commonplaces, and it 
will hardly be contended that the increasing multitudes of re- 
views have had an appreciable effect in diminishing the number 
of bad books. We do not punish people because abstractedly 
they deserve punishment, but because their proceedings are 
inconvenient to ourselves: just as we punish tigers for their 
man-eating tendencies, although I take it that none would hold 
it immoral in a tiger to eat a man. Hamlet’s observation 
would be an admirable argument against corporal and all 
other punishment if the subjects of such punishment were 
harmless to society. Finally, the wish to be amusing may 
occasionally lead the fairest reviewers into injustice. They are 
unconsciously gratifying their own self-love at the expense of 
that of others. And the most famous English critics have made 
the most ruinous blunders.—I am, etc., F.C. 


‘PEOPLE WHO WRITE’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer| 

Glasgow, 20th May 1891. 
S1R,—As an old college friend of Mr. William Archer's I feel 

bound to protest against the undignified—not to say false 
light in which he is made to show in the valuable columns of 
your issue of May 16th. He may de addicted to the use of 
ardent spirits zow ; and, as you say so, I am compelled to be- 
lieve that he is no longer the strict teetotaller he used to be. 
But I cannot believe him to have been guilty of a wanton and 

violent assault—even on your interviewer.—I am, etc., A.S. 
{| Vote.—Our correspondent has forgotten the last third of 


his signature. | 





























































THINGS NEW AND OLD 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


Edinburgh, 18th May 1891. 
S1R,—Like other of your readers, I see the monthly reviews, 
but occasionally go back to the older masters in literature. I 
was lately diverted by a renewal of acquaintance with the un- 
scrupulous economics of Andrew Fairservice and the philan- 
thropic doings of Ralph Nickleby and his coadjutors in the 
matter of the Muffin and Crumpet Company, with its daily 
lunches and fees of three guineas per sitting. Memory sug- 
gested the truth of the saying that ‘history repeats itself,’ for 
in these latter times there is ample opportunity and range for 
promoters. I remembered, also, the story of the active milk- 
dispensing agent, who on his return from his daily round allo- 
cated the coins on a specious sort of division of*profits. He 
said, ‘This is for me and that’s for the maister.’ An odd 
piece of money puzzled the lad, and in soliloquy he said so. 
But the proprietor was at his back and made a few impressive 
remarks. In justice to the younger person it may be said that 
he was aware of the alleged evils of much of the proceeds of 
the dairy, and administered a copious mixture of cold water and 
thereby lessened the chance of impure milk and at the same 
time increased the cash returns. Similarly in our time the 
erection of new companies with capital productive, especially to 
the founders, and stock which can be watered as well, provides 
a marvellous field of operation. There is a mixing-up of things 
which have nothing in common, and life-provision funds are 
wedded to altogether unsuitable concerns like incongruous 
matrimonial enterprise. There is an old saying, ‘ Let every 
herring hang by its own head, and the union of life-policy 
institutions has no proper affinity with insurance of ships, or of 
accident to eyes, arms, or legs, or to remedy failure to account 
in the matter of trust funds, or to guarantee the employment 
of those who are not always honest in absence of strict super- 
vision. We may not, it is to be hoped, soon have a repetition 
of the Albert or European institutions, or a genuine Anglo- 
Bengalee affair under some Montague Tigg; but the injury 
may occur in some other real shape. A share in profits on all 
kinds of business is by some considered a rightful claim by 
employees who may be fairly entitled to proper remunera- 
tion for services, but who are neither capitalists nor likely to 
make savings, and who have little practical idea of the con- 
verse of profit—viz., of loss, which would generally fall to the 
lot of those who had furnished the funds and run all risk. 
Equally unjust is the claim for profits by those who have started 
a capital that is not called for, seeing that the experience and 
tests of more than acentury show that the annual contributions 
are much more than adequate to meet the final payment to the 
self-denying parents who looked for a full and fair accruing in 
favour of widows or children. There are various ways by 
which a serious inroad is made upon the amount of a fund that 
should be allowed honestly and carefully to accumulate so far 
as is possible ; but where the weekly or periodical allowance 
to directors absorbs (and there are cases in point not by any 
means supposititious) the whole annual amount of some two hun- 
dred premiums on that number of average policies say of £1000 
each. We are not told much—indeed, in plain language, any- 
thing—of these totals ; but there is a somewhat vague statement 
that the annual expense is so-and-so on the total contribution 
of the whole members. As this yearly outlay reaches £60,000, 
and even upwards, there is evidently some reason to call for 
statements more in detail. £60,000 represents an absorption 
of not under 2400 of hard-earned contributions on the above- 
mentioned average of policies of £1000 each. Any fortunate 
director who gets a seat at the board of five or six different 
companies will make a yearly income from this source alone of 
£1500—it may be £2000 per annum. No doubt it will be ex- 
claimed, ‘ But these were honourable men in their generations.’ 
And Brutus said that Caesar was an ‘honourable man,’ and he 
slew him. 

There is a certain class of what are called ‘C.A.s’ whose 
number now is legion. <A proverbial saying among some such 
men, not of the higher class, is, ‘We can take nothing of the 
cat but the skin.’ Hear this, ye anti-vivisectionists ! Those 
who start with such suggestive sayings remind one of the 
scalping-knife. I have known of several cases where this war- 
cry was the prologue to the actual skinning process. A poor 
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widow and the creditors of her husband were left with next to 
nothing, but the operator took good care to secure a good fee 
for himself. More instances might be adduced were it not 
that the subject is a very unpleasant topic to dwell upon. So 
we have got back to something like the old rule (the good old 
rule ?), ‘ That he will take who can.’ Human nature no doubt 
is human nature, though there are surely exceptions to the pre- 
vailing self-seeking. But the bigger fishes devour the small fry. 
It needs not the microscopic lens to discover that a similar 
instinct prevails with men who chiefly mind themselves. 

lam afraid that I feel something like the well-known compeer 
of Alexander the Great, and that I had better close this dis- 
agreeable subject by subscribing myself 

A MODERN DIOGENES. 





REVIEWS 
THE TUNE OF THE TIME 
The Poets and the Poetry of the Century. Edited by ALFRED 
H. MILEs. London: Hutchinson. 

Two volumes are with us of this work, which ‘aims to be 
an Encyclopedia of Modern Poetry, covering the area of Great 
Britain and the limits of the nineteenth century.’ And there 
are eight volumes to follow. It will, therefore, be understood 
that not only are selections included from ‘those who may be 
gazetted, ultimately, as poets of all time,’ but that we are to 
have an opportunity of examining the accomplishment of ‘ those 
who... have represented in poetic form the faiths and doubts, 
the hopes and fears, of the great heart of humanity, which has 
throbbed through the generations, the time-beat of the song 
of liberty and the march of progress’—Mr. John Addington 
Symonds, Mr. Wilfred Blunt, Mr. Roden Noel, and Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, to wit. It has been ‘the Editor’s desire’ that the 
critical and biographical notices should be written ‘ sympatheti- 
cally,’ since he believes ‘that a sympathetic spirit is necessary 
to an accurate insight,’ and he hopes that the work ‘may en- 
courage a more serious study of poetic literature.’ In spite of 
the fact, then, that publishers, poets, and critics have conspired 
to deal out to Mr. Miles treatment so ‘generous’ that he re- 
cognises in it ‘a poetry of action which is alike above expres- 
sion, criticism, and publication,’ we must see if the poets and 
critics, at least, have reverenced the public. 

The first volume is infinitely the more readable. It contains 
liberal selections from Crabbe—(one of Mr. Miles’s contribu- 
tors considers him no poet and inferior to Robert Buchanan) 

from Hogg, Rogers, and Scott, all of Wordsworth that is 
worth reading, more Coleridge than was necessary, and too 
much Bloomfield and-Blake. The introductions, except those 
to Hogg and Coleridge, are by Mr. Miles ; and Mr. Miles writes 
sensibly enough, but in language exaggerated and high-flown. 
His Rogers is done with tact and taste, and so were his L/oom- 

field but for the error in appreciation which assigns some 
twenty pages to the poor man’s pedestrian muse. Far too 
much space is wasted upon 4/ake, who may have been ‘ sub- 
ject to visions of the spiritual,’ but was certainly not ‘an ac- 
complished versifier,’ inasmuch as most of the accomplished 
versification here presented is drivel. The Cradde and the 
Wordsworth would have satisfied Mr. Pecksniff when he 
wanted to be moral and to resist the siren-like delusions of 
art. ‘It becomes us,’ says Mr. Miles, ‘ who are the inheritors 
of a purer literature, to look back with filial gratitude, and 
thank the poet for the destruction of the gaudy garments 
which in his time still hung upon the ghost of the dead school.’ 
But ‘the supremacy of thought’ and the ‘subserviency of mere 
language’ have not been admitted to the extent he would have 
us believe. Otherwise his contributors were justified, and Mr. 
Myers’s ‘monologue’ were—as he describes it—‘ charming.’ 
Otherwise Crabbe were a better poet than Pope: since for 
‘brilliant diction and polished periods’ he substituted ‘deep 
feeling and high moral purpose.’ ‘ High,’ it would seem, is Mr. 
Miles’s favourite adjective ; we have ‘high sense’ and ‘high 
courtesy’ at least twice. The Hogg, by Mr. Walter Whyte, is 
sensible, correct, and for all his habit—shown here and in the 
Alfred Austin—of dropping into other people’s poetry, very 
readable. But he is sometimes beside the mark: as in his praise 
of such a poor pasticcio as ‘Lock the Door, Larriston’; and 
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when he says that ‘in Farl Walter and Jock Johnstone we have 
two ballads as hearty, direct, and rousing as are to be met with 
outside Zhe Minstrelsy of the Border? ‘The man who wrote 
that with Bonnie Dundee and The Ballad of East and West 
in face of him does not know what a rousing ballad is. The 
Coleridge, by Mr. Horace G. Groser, is ungrammatical as well 
as inept. How do you apply a ‘tairn’ (sic) toa lake? If you 
wish a certain address to the storm-wind not to appear extra- 
vagant you must read it at night and in a mountainous country. 
Mr. Groser does not mean that, but he says so. He also says, 
but does not mean, that Southey was engaged to one of ‘the 
personal charms of the Misses Fricker.’ He tells you that 
the early history of the Lake poets has ‘all the attractiveness 
of ingenuous youth —there is such a heart beat in the story, 
such an air of high-flown expectancy.’ The French Revolu- 
tion is the lurid light in the southern sky; the Wedgwoods 
were the two progenitors of English ceramic art; good Mr. 
Cottle had a genial face. And Mr. Groser’s favourite adjective 
is ‘morbid.’ 

The second volume is devoted to writers born during the 
fourth decade of the century. Mr. Buxton Forman writes de- 
cently enough of Mr. William Morris : the eulogy is considered 
and the bibliographical information worth having. But one’s 
Morris is not charming in prose, and one’s Morris has not 
translated the classics into vital English, and one would like 
Mr. Forman to define an introspective Mosaic. Mr. Ellis writes 
with astonishing discrimination about Thomas Ashe, using 
‘virile’ but once, and ‘ Greek’ but once, and referring but once 
to the Minnesingers. Mr. Monkhouse’s appreciation of Dr. 
Garnett is the most reasonable thing in the book. The editor’s 
articles on Mr. Dobson and Lord de Tabley are well done, too ; 
though the former be all-too moral and the latter all-too exag- 
gerated, for Lord de Tabley writes like a poet but never writes 
poetry. Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s appreciation of himself and Mr. 
Theodore Watts is mere sound and fury. Mr. Arthur Symons 
is utterly ridiculous upon Mr. Swinburne. What is true in him 
has been said many times already. Who has not heard of 
Chastelard with its ‘ morbid, intense, troubled tragedy of com- 
plex passion’ and ‘the passionate voluptuous languor peculiar 
to it’? But we did not know that since 1880 Mr. Swinburne 
‘has devoted himself mainly to the celebration of the sea, of 
Victor Hugo, and of children.’ The third series of Poems and 
Ballads denies it. Nor did we know that the first series ‘ fol- 
lowed Baudelaire in subject, Rossetti in manner.’ ‘But the 
loveliest garden grows hateful When Love has abandoned the 
bowers,’ or ‘Could Love for ever flow like a river,’ or ‘And 
when winds are at war with the ocean,’ were not written by 
Rossetti, but they sound curiously like the Swinburne of the 
fearless old fashion. ‘The second series is full of splendid 
things “looking before and after” ’—(how does a splendid thing 
look before and after? )—and the Songs Before Sunrise are 
‘in the deepest sense more poetical than anything in Poems 
and Ballads’ Could anything be more poetical than Do/ores, 
or /tylus, or Hesperia, or the Garden of Proserpine? It is 
difficult to say which adjective is Mr. Symons’s favourite 
he uses so many so often and so ill. Mr. Richard le Gallienne 
curvets and prances as only the Wild Ass can. His ‘ sympa- 
thetic criticism’ is especially fired by Mr. Wilfred Blunt. Mr. 
B., indeed, deserves many things ; for not only was he the first 
Englishman who can ‘claim the honour’ of ‘having been put 
in prison for the sake of Ireland’; but also he has ‘ 
nary good looks,’ and has bought a house in the Egyptian desert, 
while ‘ India he has twice visited.’ But, though ‘he formally 
disavows any ambition for the legitimate laurel,’ why should 
his works be described as ‘ marginalia, or himself be called a 
poet in potentiality? for, as the critic himself says, ‘ When was 
mere potentiality an answer to desire?’ andhas not Mr. Blunt 
published more than we want? Moreover, Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
favourite adjective is ‘large.’ 

Many pages are devoted to the ‘poetry’ of Mr. John 
Addington Symonds, who was restrained by the bridle of 
Theages from a practical career, yet after writing much his 
feeling for poetry took expression in original verse. His 
Sympathy is naturally universal : he takes the All, the Essen- 
tial, the Universal, for the theme of his achievement. He 
is the most faithful and facile translator we have. Often his 
poems are, like his essays, ‘ speculative and suggestive’: when 
descriptive they are idyllic or epyllic. It is ‘his clatsvoyant 
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sympathy’ in thought to which we owe Mr. Symonds’s own 
‘stylistic incoherence’ upon Mr. Roden Noel, whose ‘ loaded, 
luminous descriptions’ we find to be, like his prose, ‘mere 
scorie and rubble spouted out from his Vesuvian nature,’ 
and, like Mr. Symonds’s ‘impassioned descants,’ ‘a jungle of 
speculations, ideas, emotions steeped in philosophical mysti- 
cism,’ full of ‘awkward grammatical constructions and uncouth 
phrases which are a stumblingblock to educated sensibilities.’ 
‘It is the volume, matter, variety of his work which give him 
a considerable place in English literature’: this is an unkind 
thing to say of a poet, and that ‘ the first philosophical poet of 
our times in England.’ But Mr. Symonds has said it, as well 
as ‘the oscillation of an intellect engaged in working out its 
thought upon paper’ would permit. And himself is ‘among 
quite the most learned and skilled of living writers’—of the 
sonnet. And his favourite adjective is either ‘spiritual’ or 
‘ philosophical.’ 


THE NEW DICTIONARY 


The Century Dictionary. Prepared under the Superintendence 
of Dr. W. D. WHITNEY. Vols. 11, IL, IV. Cono—Pyx. 
London : Unwin. 

Many are the uses of the Dictionary. ’Tis a paradise of 
discursive reading. To the young person whose end and aim 
is general information it is worth a hundred extension lectures. 
Even the literary gent need not despair of enlarging his voca- 
bulary with its aid. Following the lead of the ‘divine Théo,’ 
the fastidious Mr. Pater goes so far as to recommend the 
seeker after a style to read a dictionary through and pluck out 
of it such words as attract him: when he will thus attain to 
a diction at once full and characteristic—characteristic because 
he will pass over in his review of the language all the words 
towards which he feels no natural bias. To us this plan savours 
too strongly of that Gradus ad Parnassum which was once the 
stumbling-block of youth. And then the modern dictionary is 
full of words which are no words. The best-instructed might 
be forgiven if he knew not the meaning of half the ugly symbols 
which masquerade as words in the encyclopedias of to-day. 
Who would employ the adjective ‘ectothecal’? No decent, 
self-respecting body dares to discuss ‘edders’ or to enumerate 
the virtues of the ‘pomacanthus.’ The ‘well of English unde- 
filed’ is not deep ; and as the dictionary, being uncritical, sets 
an equal value on a piece of unutterable jargon coined yesterday 
by the common reporter or the unlettered ‘scientist’ and the 
rich and stately quadrisyllables of Milton, it is inhabited chiefly 
by strange hybrids of raucous voice and forbidding aspect. 
But although we esteem it not as an inspiration, none can 
afford to reject its counsel. The difficulty has been to find a 
dictionary at once scholarly and complete. Dr. Murray has 
lingered so long on the threshold of his colossal work that no 
living man may hope to ask its advice concerning ‘ zymotic.’ 
We can only congratulate our great-grandchildren in.advance 
upon the joy one day to be theirs. Meanwhile Zhe Century 
Dictionary is well-nigh finished. In an incredibly brief period 
it has been brought down to the end of the letter ‘ P, and it 
may be recommended unreservedly as by far the best English 
dictionary in existence. 

Alas for England that we should have to say it! American 
enterprise has accomplished what the wealth and scholarship 
of our own country have merely attempted. The merits of the 
thing are conspicuous. It is admirably arranged, and it is 
printed with marvellous accuracy. Its illustration and typo- 
graphy could scarce be bettered. The definitions are for the 
most part neat and concise. Ancient and modern authorities 
are appositely cited: you skip from Hampole to Robert Louis 
Stevenson, from Rodert Elsmere to Skelton. And the editors 
have cast their net beyond the borders of literature. Under 
‘Gamekeeper,’ for instance, they quote the rare old song, ’77s 
my delight of a shiny night. Then, the work is not merely a 
dictionary: it is an encyclopedia as well; and the articles 
which deal with law, science, and architecture, though confined 
within the straitest limits, tell you precisely what you want to 
know. Though edited and printed in America, it betrays few 
signs of its origin. Both forms are given where the foreign usage 
differs from our own in matters of spelling. Sometimes, how- 
ever, expressions unknown save as Curiosities on this side of 
the Atlantic are described merely as colloquial : ¢.g., ‘ get left,’ 
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which should surely have been noted as an Americanism. Of 
the terms relating to cricket, too, the editors are wofully igno- 
rant. A ‘cut’ is thus detined: ‘In cricket, a stroke given by 
the batsman to the ball, by which the ball is sent out in front 
of the striker and parallel to his wickets.’ Was ever definition 
so fantastically inaccurate? A late cut may send the ball far 
behind the striker; and so far from being ‘parallel to the 
wickets ’—a phrase we confess we do not understand—it may 
travel at almost any angle. Dr. Grace, indeed, lays it down 
that this elegant stroke is not a genuine cut unless the ball 
travels more in the direction of long-slip than of point. Nor 
is a ‘daisy-cutter’ a ‘ball so batted that it skims or bounds 
along the ground’: it is that despicable expression of bowling 
otherwise known as a ‘ grub.’ 

The Century Dictionary is not historical in the sense that 
Dr. Murray’s may so be called. Its editors have made no 
attempt to trace the evolution of the meanings of words. To 
achieve this systematically would have been too vast a task for 
them. But they should at least have dated their quotations, 
and they should not have been content with one or two examples 
of each use. Tothe question of slang they have given scant 
attention. We confess that, like the old lady who gave Dr. 
Johnson a certificate of good character, we have hunted through 
the dictionary for ‘improper’ words, and have found our Whit- 
ney well-nigh spotless. It may be argued that the outcasts 
of speech should be housed by themselves. But a dictionary 
already covering some eight thousand pages should refuse 
asylum to no word which has found its way into print. Dr. 
Whitney has admitted hundreds of words which sprang into 
being only yesterday : he has excluded many hundreds more 
of the most ancient, if of the least respectable, origin. As yet 
Dr. Murray has scarce had time to show his courage, but we 
trust that, when he does reach the crisis, he will prove him- 
self superior to the pruriency of the pure. There is a large 
and a very human class of words whose existence has con- 
stantly been ignored from the squeamishness of the super- 
sensitive moralist, though it were difficult to find the connecting 
link between words and morals. Science should know naught 
of morality, and words, when they are submitted to scientific 
examination, have as much right to exhaustive treatment as 
the hypnotised cat or the chloralised rabbit. However, one 
could hardly expect our chaste and spinsterly America to 
take any other than a narrow view of her duty in this regard, 
and we must be duly grateful that she has sent us a dictionary 
which the wise will prefer to all competitors. In the first 
volume Dr. Whitney doubtless placed himself under a profound 
debt to Dr. Murray. By their word-list alone his own later 
volumes will repay the debt a hundredfold. 


I 
1 


A MOORLAND PARISH 


Forty Years in a Moorland Parish: Reminiscences and Re- 
searches in Danby-in-Cleveland. By Rev. J.C. ATKINSON, 
D.C.L. London: Macmillan. 

It is refreshing to meet with a volume of memoirs whose 
author has not Boswellised (as it were) his friends, nor dis- 
covered a hoard of tea-table gossip, nor paraded a regiment of 
names. Mr. Atkinson does not so much as allude to Charlotte 
Bronté, and except for the late Guy Dawnay—‘ one of the 
noblest of a noble family’ and a friend from childhood—even 
political notabilities go unremarked. His book, which is touched 
with some of the calm about the Danby Parsonage, presents 
you an epitome of the recreations and pursuits of a village 
priest. It bears the impress of the man as revealed in earlier 
work. Although sixty miles from a library, he has written well 
and learnedly of the antiquities of his district ; but his charm 
consists in the harvest of an unceasingly observant eye and ear 
during a series of parsonic walks computed several years since 
to have reached a total of 70,000 miles. 

Three-and-twenty years ago Mr. Atkinson established his 
claim to be considered an authority on the Yorkshire lingo by 
his Glossary of the Cleveland District, but he laments the decay 
of the old speech now. ‘“ I|l-gotten gear has nae drith in it,” is 
not now understood,’ he says, ‘ by the very sons and daughters 
of the good old friend who one day produced the saying for my 
behoof and edification.’ But ’tis everywhere the same. The 
maids of Dorset cannot read their Barnes without adictionary ; 
the vocabulary of Zhe Northern Farmer is Greek to the imps 
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who steal the wild flowers and flush the game in Holywell Glen; 
the Scots peasant needs a glossary for his Burns. Mr. Atkin- 
son blames the schoolmaster and the Code, and although by no 
means a poet of the past he holds that these twain between them 
have sadly diminished the rustic power of epigram and retort. 
‘] think,’ he says, ‘it is because the stiffness of the “ New Eng- 
lish” lends itself both less familiarly and less well to the ready 
expression of quaint conceit or incisive repartee’; and itis a 
fact that certain examples of rustic wit (from an old note-book) 
might well confound the modern novelist. Inquiring one day 
about a man whom he imagined to have emerged from single 
blessedness, Mr. Atkinson was answered: ‘ Neea, neea, he’s 
nane married. He still trails a leeght harrow; his hat covers 
his household.’ It was said of a ‘gumptionless’ man, ‘Avy 
there’s t’ heead an’t’ hair; but there’s nowght else.” What 
amuses you in the country just now is the exact opposite of all 
this : namely, the importation of pretentious words into simple 
speech. Here is from a note-book of our own: ‘ My colleague’ 

used by a byreman of a shepherd ; and ‘An unfortunate and 
egregious error ’—in excuse for capsizing a haycock. 

At Danby many circumstances have favoured superstition 
and ancient usage. There, as everywhere, the tendency is for 
the large to absorb the smaller farms ; but the average holding 
is still under seventy acres, and tenancy is almost hereditary. 
‘Why, every one knows, sir, that being ‘“‘ on the estate ” is next 
best to being a freeholder, quotes Mr. Atkinson. The com- 
mercial element in the community is reduced to a minimum : 
for ‘the bacon, bread, potatoes, and milk produced by the land 
supply the chief part of the sustenance of masters and servants 
alike.’ There is something idyllic in our author’s optimism in 
respect of a society where ‘we have no more class differences 
than we had halfa century ago’; where ‘the master lives and 
works with his men and the mistress with her maidens’: and 
where ‘ we have no rich men in our midst, nor any who live the 
life of idleness save only those whose work is done.’ And wher- 
ever a bit of Arcady remains, there, too, linger the mysterious 
beings dear to the folk-lorist. Not even the certificated village 
schoolmaster has been able utterly to banish ‘the little folk’ 
away from the fairy circles, and if you run nine times about the 
which they will whip you off to that mysterious world proved of 
Kilmeny what time she heard the yorlin’ singing in Duneira’s 
glen. Mr. Atkinson himself has been sent for to lay a ghost ; 
and he had to confess that exorcism had not been taught at his 
college ; and ‘ Ay,’ he was answered, ‘but if I had sent fora 
priest o° t’au’d church, he wad a deean it. They wur a vast 
mair powerful comjurers than you church priests... Men and 
women have grown somewhat ashamed of their superstitions, 
but they have not ceased to believe in ‘ wise men’ and ‘ wafts’ 
and uncanny women. One of the best stories here is that of a 
game old witch who, apparently out of sheer sportsmanlike feel- 
ing, changed herself into a hare to give some disappointed 
coursing men a run: when of course a Black Dog.appeared and 
tore a piece from her haunch as she was scurrying through a 
gap. When a cow ‘ picks her cauf’ they still bury the veal with 
hooves above ground at the entrance of the cow-house as a 
prophylactic. They believe in the ‘rabble-gatchet’ and in 
‘Jenny-wi-t’-lantren,’ and doff their caps before a magpie, and 
turn their money at sight of the new moon; and they hang 
horse-shoes over doors as a charm against evil spirits. So, 
too, they hold that if a swarm of bees settles on dead wood 
it betokens imminent death, and when death comes indeed 
they drape the hives with black. At Danby, indeed, the folk- 
lorist who knows his myths as beliefs with the living virtue 
of actuality long gone out of them may find in vigorous sur- 
vival what, rather than use the grosser name ‘superstition,’ 
Mr. Atkinson would fain call ‘overtrow. And he not only 
has chronicled these matters lovingly and well: he has embel- 
lished them also with enough of comment and illustration to 
endear him to the craft forever. In truth, a peasantry does 
not readily relinquish the ways of its forefathers. At weddings 
Mr. Atkinson, at the words ‘ With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow,’ has been more than once surprised by the bride- 
groom’s planking a handful of money; and he claims that, 
whatever they are to the rest of England, bride-ale, bride-door, 
and bride-wain are not obsolete among his parishioners. The 
suicide is no longer buried at four cross-roads with a stake 
through him to ‘earth-fasten’ the corpse; but careful pre- 
cautions are taken against the return of dead relatives. Mr, 
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Atkinson’s account is one proof more that isolated districts 
abound in survivals of usages that in Pagan days were uni- 
versal. For example, the harvest ceremony of carrying home 
the kern or kirn baby or dolly and holding the mell-supper, 
still more or less kept up from the Scottish border counties to 
the Ouse, was beyond doubt general when the decorated sheaf 
was either typical of Deity or was an offering to the god. 

This is an extremely pleasant addition to local literature, in 
fine, and much of it—of necessity unmentioned herc—is full of 
interest. Mr. Atkinson is sportsman and ornithologist as well 
as folk-lore monger and antiquary, and every lover of English 
birds will do well to ponder the chapter wherein he describes how 
the avi-fauna of this remote and lonely dale has been thinned 
and reduced by the bird-stuffer and the naturalist. Owl and 
woodpecker, kingfisher and raven, eagle and hawk and falcon, 
have all been killed out—or thereabouts—in order that certain 
preposterous persons might fill birds’ skins with wool, give them 
glass eyes, stick them in a case, and fill their own miserable 
bellies with the proceeds of their sale. 


STUDIES SAFE AND UNSAFE 


Safe Studies. By THE HON. MR. and Mrs. LIONEL A. TOLLE- 
MACHE, Stones of Stumbling. By THE HON. LIONEL A. 
TOLLEMACHE. London: Rice. 

Mr. Tollemache has at length overcome his dislike to pub- 
licity, and has given the world at large a series of delightful 
studies which might otherwise have been well-nigh lost in the 
sombre and dissipated retirement of a bound periodical. The 
Safe Studies are so called in contradistinction to the essays in the 
other volume, which have, says Mr. Tollemache, been thought 
dangerous by some (otherwise) ‘excellent persons.’ But this divi- 
sion—made no doubt in deference to the sensibility which finds 
too great a nervous strain in the discussion of any important 
topic on which opinion is honestly divided—has no radical 
warrant in the nature of the studies, which, safe or unsafe, are 
manifestly the utterances of a person thinking and speaking 
for himself. The personal note is one of the attractions of the 
book; and as Mr. Tollemache has given a sort of sketch of him- 
self in the form of a number of answers to a catechism invented 
by Mr. George Romanes, it seems unnatural to regard the essays 
as entirely disconnected literary exercises. 

The author, then, as seen in his book, has a strong ethical 
bias and a capacity for eliciting subtle ethical puzzles from 
the most unpromising material. In his very interesting ‘ Ke- 
collections of Pattison’ (it is “safe, apparently, to remember 
the late Rector of Lincoln) he mentions some such puzzles, 
which alternately amused and troubled Pattison: ¢.y., ‘ Would 
not an ideal philanthropist sell his gold watch and take third- 
class railway tickets so as to have more money to spare for 
the Anti-Mendicity Society and the Cancer Hospital? Ought 
not the passionate lover, before putting the momentous question, 
to satisfy himself not merely that he has the means to supporta 
family but also that the population of the world stands in need 
of an increase ? Ought we not, when ill, to forsake the medi- 
cal Philistine who would treat us simply with a view to our own 
cure, and to resort to the nobler practitioner who would ex- 
periment on us for the good of posterity?’ At some of these 
problems Pattison would laugh, ‘ but he knew full well that to 
laugh was not to solve the riddle.’ At raising spectres of this 
kind Mr. Tollemache is an adept ; nor is he always ready with 
the laugh of exorcism. In one curiously ingenious foot-note 
he points out the moral complications that would have en- 
sued on the discovery of living specimens of the ‘missing link.’ 
‘Could the nondescripts,’ he asks, ‘have been lawfuily pent 
up in cages or shot and stuffed for scientific recreation?’ It 
seems heartless to add to Mr. Tollemache’s embarrassment, 
but the difficulty by no means ends here. Would Mr. Stanley 
have accused Mr. Jameson of eating them? Would Mr. Glad- 
stone have added a new plank to his platform--One Missing 
Link One Vote? Would the Broad Church party—but this is 
a study of the ‘unsafe’ variety. ”“I'were to consider too curi- 
ously to consider thus. Let us take heart, and hope that if 
the Missing Link arrived the legal profession would rise to 
the occasion and define his legal status. 

The ethical bias is conspicuous in an essay on ‘ Mr. Tenny- 
son’s Social Philosophy,’ wherein an attempt is made to 
extract a creed from the Laureate’s verse. On St. Agnes’s 
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eve ‘the owl for all his feathers was a-cold’; and the mag- 
nificence and plenitude of his singing robes do not save 
Mr. Tennyson (to keep the ancient designation) from the 
effects of the chilling air of social science. He has many 
charges to answer: the servility of the ‘too submissive Enid’; 
the fact that his Princess is a satire on the higher educa- 
tion of women; the drift of Maud, which is ‘the worst in 
point of moral’ of all his poems, and in which ‘only the 
beauty of certain passages has procured for it from Liberals 
the toleration which it has received’—with its ‘thirst for 
military glory and its aristocratic contempt for trade.’ This 
‘criticism’ culminates in one amazing remark: ‘ Need we 
say that the ideal of the family is, not that some members 
of it should be mainly instrumental to the happiness of other 
members, but that the various members should comfort and 
sustain one another in struggling for the good of all men?’ 
There speaks the social and ethical theorist. If this be so, 
new light is thrown on the Garden of Eden, where perfect 
happiness was attainable because the duties of each member 
of the family to the family and his or her duties to all men 
precisely corresponded. But the method of this essay illus- 
trates fairly enough the means by which ethical problems are 
extracted from the material of life. By neglecting the obvious 
uses of things or ignoring their obvious delights, by asking 
the philosophic reason to justify the emotions, the senses, the 
very appetites, or failing that to undertake their work: by 
these and such methods a crop of difficulties can be raised 
as thick and thorny as in that homestead where the husband 
did the cooking and the wife went to the plough. 

But it would be unfair to Mr. Tollemache not to add that 
he raises no problem that he does not deal with ably or enter- 
tainingly. His social and philosophic zeal is tempered and 
gentle : he sees the shadows objects cast, and as often as not 
in the light of a declining sun. An atmosphere of soft melan- 
choly envelopes his treatment, and before he is carried off his 
feet by the enthusiasm of Patriotism or Liberty he remembers 
the sons of Brutus and the brother of Timoleon. By thus think- 
ing with the philosophers, Mr. Tollemache sucks melancholy 
out of a song—Maud’s, for instance, ‘ of death and of honour 
that cannot die’—as a weasel sucks eggs, and clothes the 
blithest things in Nature in the pale livery of thought. And 
this very melancholy is perhaps the cause of yet another charm. 
His studies are not only full of ‘unfamiliar quotations from 
familiar authors, but abound in pleasant and witty digressions. 
‘Digressions’ some of his happiest anecdotes must be called, 
although he generally spins them a slender thread of con- 
nection with his argument, to save his credit for philosophic 
continuity. But oftentimes the cobweb will not bear the plum. 
And, besides the scattered anecdotes, there are interesting re- 
collections of Charles Austin, of Mr. Grote and Mr. Babbage, 
of Dean Stanley and Canon Kingsley. Perhaps the ablest 
philosophic essays are the ‘safe’ study on ‘ Historical Predic- 
tion’—that the great man must be allowed an influence on 
history sufficient to necessitate physiological as a groundwork 
for historical prediction ; and the ‘unsafe’ discourse on the 
‘Divine Economy of Truth, where a dilemma of Mill’s, ad- 
dressed to anthropomorphic Theists, is worked out at some 
length. 


THE LAW OF LETTERS 


The Law of the Press. By JOSEPH R. FISHER and JAMES 
ANDREW STRAHAN, Barristers-at-Law. London : Clowes. 
This strikes you as rather more interesting than the majority 

of law books. The theme is less repulsive than (say) easements 

or ‘the dark lore of contingent remainders.’ Also, it is written 
in a popular style, and is generally a meritorious performance. 

The authors assert that it is the only treatise exclusively de- 

voted to the subject ; but much the larger portion deals with 

newspaper libel, and on that there are at least two others— 
those of Fraser and Kelly, to wit. The statement that eight 
out of ten actions for libel are got up by speculative solicitors 
is a trifle strong; but it is true that people ‘ go for’ newspapers 
on all occasions. Yet the remedy is not so easy as might be 
supposed. ‘Just as an inaccurate telegram from China may 
make a London newspaper liable to an action and heavy 
damages, so an unfounded or malicious statement printed in 
a Fleet Street court may blast a man’s credit or character in 
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the remotest corner of the earth’: there you have the two sides 
of the question put very pithily. The first is enlarged on 
by the prints themselves; the other is so frequently discussed 
by judges that one suspects (¢an/ene tre celestibus animis ?) 
they are making up for much newspaper criticism without a 
chance of contradiction. Yet a journal may be very skilfully 
steered. Zruth, for instance, feeds and is fat on the garbage 
of personalities, yet is rarely caught napping. Does ‘Labby,’ 
like the Universal Provider himself, keep a tame solicitor on 
the premises? On the other hand, the honest Stead (God bless 
his simple heart !) was ‘had’ of all and sundry, to the no small 
discomfiture of his paper. As regards procedure, a farthing or 
a shilling or a pound damages with (say) £100 costs is a result 
perplexing to the lay mind; still more perplexing the fact 
that this is the direct consequence of a protective enactment. 
Actions for libel cannot be brought in an English county court. 
If they could, then the plaintiff selecting the High Court would 
get no costs at all if his damages were under £10, and only 
county court costs if they were between #10 and £20. On 
the whole, the present state of things is to the advantage of 
the press : for otherwise they were vexed with a multiplicity of 
petty suits, and it is better to get a knock-down blow here and 
there than to be stung to death by a multitude of gnats. Now, 
it is here proposed that the paper attacked should be at liberty 
to make defendant find security for costs as the result of a sort 
of preliminary trial before a judge in chambers ; but this is 
altogether impracticable. The judge could hardly form an 
opinion from the pleadings, which flatly contradict each other ; 
he could not hear the witnesses ; in short, no satisfactory re- 
sult is possible. As to the statement that if compensation had 
been tendered, and the jury found that sufficient, then the de- 
fendants should have their costs, surely our authors must know 
that such is already the case: only the defendant must prove 
the sincerity of his tender by paying the amount into court. 
It need but be added that, if the plaintiff has no means, then 
the defendant can get the action remitted to the lower court 
for trial. He rarely does so; and he is wise, for the county 
court juryman is above all things a plaintiff-finding animal. 

There is a good deal of interesting matter as to the legal re- 
lations between editor and proprietor and editor and staff. A 
sore point with contributors is the alteration of their MSS. or 
proofs. The law thereon is briefly this : Is your article anony- 
mous? Then your chief may ‘hack it into pieces sma’.’ Your 
anguish may be most poignant, but you must grin and bear it 
—(so smiled the Spartan boy whilst the fox gnawed his vitals) 
—for remedy there is none. But if the contribution be signed, 
the case is different. The editor may—nay, must—delete 
illegal or offensive matter; but if he plays any prank with 
your opinions or expression—and is not doing so the badge of 
all his tribe ?—then you may (entrancing thought !) ‘ obtain an 
injunction to restrain further publication.’ Nay, an action for 
libel would lie (Tis very true, O wise and upright judge!) for 
attempting to palm off upon the public his own lean and flashy 
songs as yours. 

The third part, though of no practical value, contains much 
entertainment. It deals with the press laws of other countries: 
those of France and Germany being discussed with some de- 
tail. One doesn’t see very well why less than half a page is 
given to the United States. American law on this subject was 
worth some consideration. And nothing is said about Scot- 
land, though both principle and practice do vary somewhat 
north and south of the Tweed. 


THE INFANT AS PHILOSOPHER 


Froebel’s Letters on the Kindergarten. Edited and Annotated 
by EMILIE MICHAELIS and H. KEATLEY Moore. Lon- 
don : Sonnenschein. 

It is some tens of years since the philosopher (falsely so- 
called) stopped and sighed: for, like Alexander, he found no 
new worlds to conquer. All human life seemed already theo- 
rised about and explained. Man was tied up and tied down ; 
enclosed to right and left with walls of hewn stone, what spot 
was left untouched from the cradle to the grave? But the very 
word ‘cradle’ was as an inspiration. When the child left that 
rocking-house he did not at once enter the regular school, His 
digestion was perfect, his want of conscience complete. He had 
nothing to do but amuse himself, and this he did ere the evil 
days came upon him. This was probably the happiest period of 
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his existence ; all which the excellent Friedrich Froebel having 
gleefully noted, he proceeded in right of first discovery to seize on 
the vacant space, and erect thereon a most prodigious mountain 
of theory under which infant spontaneity of movement must 
of necessity disappear. The philosophy of the system he ex- 
pounded in many volumes, and these letters tell it all over 
again. You do not always follow him with ease. No German 
philosopher writes well (possibly if he did his game were up), 
but there are degrees in badness. Compared to Froebel, 
Kant is fascinating, Hegel perspicuous, Fichte in the closest 
touch with life. Froebel has the deepest reason for every- 
thing, so perhaps out of sheer despair you may cram up and bolt 
down the system; but then, how on earth are you to digest it ? 
Hegel, with that touch of wit which always prevents his writing 
from going altogether wrong, said that only one of his disciples 
understood his philosophy, ‘and he doesn’t.’ You suspect that 
with Froebel’s there would be no exception at all. 

But the practical side of the method is easily caught. The 
children’s brains were to be set agoing from the first and kept 
continually employed: they were to play, but to play on a 
rigid plan, so that they sucked in geography, mathematics, 
and—more wonderful still—theology whilst they thought they 
were amusing themselves. Thus, you have here a full account 
of the wonderful ball-game. You first cunningly introduce a ball 
—quite promiscuous as it were. ‘“ What can you tell me about 
this ball?” Then holding the ball in front of the children, or 
in the midst of them, that they may clearly see it, I try to pick 
out from amongst the various answers I receive such as will 
best lead them to observe its general properties. And now I 
bring them to the definite decision, “ The ball is pretty” ; 
whereupon I sing them the phrase. Meanwhile I am quietly 
arranging the children in a circle without their perceiving it,’ 
etc. etc. And then you get them to consider the ball in itself, 
and the pair of opposites, rest and motion. And then there 
are other games with cubes, from which all sorts of wonder- 
ful lessons are to be learnt; and the whole thing is capped 
with this modest assertion: ‘ They (the games) are of as great 
moment in the development of virtue as in the development 
of religious life ; and in the latter they are of special value 
towards the acquirement of pure Christian principles.’ 

There is one thing fascinating about the system, and that is 
itsname : ‘ Kindergarten,’ ‘children garden,’ is decidedly good. 
There is a touch of health and happiness about it—such is the 
magic force of words; but ‘ Establishment for the creation 
of prigs,’ ‘Aids to precocious development,’ ‘ Destroyer of 
naturalness,’ would have been much truer, if less neat. How- 
ever, owing to this one happy inspiration of the Master, the 
scheme—or what passes for it—has made some way even in 
common-sense Britain. The term is a compact and attractive 
advertisement, and that is why you see ‘ Kindergarten’ on so 
many brass plates as you take your walks abroad. You can 
only hope that the thing is no more than an infant school 
with anew name. This last simple institution was in its own 
way admirable. Small children got a few diurnal hours of 
most elementary instruction, and their teachers joined in the 
games, chiefly to prevent the frequent squabbles to which 
juvenile selfishness gives rise. Those old infant schools are 
of course severely criticised in these letters. Possibly some of 
the criticisms are just : there is so much room for improvement 
in most things. Yet they were honest, albeit humble; they 
recognised the bad as well as the good elements in infant 
human nature, and faced the problem clear-eyed enough. And 
after all the Kindergarten has supplanted them in name alone. 
It need only be added that the translation of the letters is well 
done, and the annotations and additional information useful to 
those who care for the development of one of the maddest fads 
of a mad century. 


VIKINGS AT WORK 
A Cruise on Friesland‘ Broads.” By THE HON. REGINALD 
BROUGHAM. London: Ward and Downey. 

This account of a sail in Holland will chiefly appeal to those 
navigators whose ambition, fed fat upon Norfolk Broads, now 
gapes for other waters. Those foolhardy adventurers who fail 
to perceive the advantages of towing or punting it against a 
head-wind, with the joy of being able night by night to lie ina 
ditch or tie up to abank, will find, unless they be gifted with a 
sense of humour, no pleasure in it. It ‘ does not aspire to be 
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in any way a literary work,’ says the author in his preface with 
a burst of confidence ; and yet you make bold to think that he 
hath endeavoured to mould his style upon Mr. J. K. Jerome’s. 
You have the same light and shallow philosophy and the same 
easy banter as to architecture, pictures, and such ‘ Wardour 
Street fal-lals’: with a sense of ‘humour’ worthy even of the 
master. As thus: ‘The cows lowing all round. By the way, the 
cows seem to low more here than anywhere else ; 1 wonder if 
that is one of the reasons why this is called the Low Countries?’ 
Again: ‘Grey mornings are cheap in Holland, for to-day is 
another. I have heard of *‘ brown holland,” but never of “ grey 
holland” ; perhaps it’s another quality which one doesn’t see 
in the shops.’ Once more: ‘We have bought a hard cheese, 
and as we were discussing what on earth we should do with the 
blessed thing, a peasant came along in sabots and inadver- 
tently kicked it. He rolled on the ground with pain, demand- 
ing compensation. Here wasa go. If we waited long enough 
we should maim half the Dutch nation, and have to keep them 
for ever after. Fourthly, beloved: ‘I believe Erasmus was 
born here. I did not see him, so can't say. I only know we 
bought some excellent bacon.’ Lastly and to conclude: ‘ We 
found another ideal dyke into which we turned at 9 P.M., and 
supped and bedded at once. All the dykes are ideal—when 
they are—some of them are not, but then they are not ideal.’ 
These are the five best jokes in the book, no doubt. But ’tis 
plain Mr. Jerome must look to his laurels. 

But for these flashes of humour and many more of almost 
equal brilliancy this Cvuése might, save to the enthusiast about 
canals, be somewhat dull; for on larger waters our intrepid 
voyagers preferred to risk their boats and their lives from the 
decks of steamboats. ‘True, they did adventure on a ‘broad’ 
or two—for ‘suddenly we sailed into “de Fleussen Meer,” a 
huge, great place, perhaps ten or eleven miles long and two or 
three miles wide. You could have put all the Norfolk Broads 
into it, and lost them.’ Adventures are to the adventurous, 
and our argonauts had their full measure. Ofttimes a hostile 
tow-line would threaten their masts, or a foreign schuyt would 
stick in the mud as though to block the way to their British 
ensigns. But our author is modest as to these hair-breadth 
’scapes. ‘I believe,’ he tells you, ‘it is given to very few to 
have real adventures in their lives. Those that have them 
don’t talk about them. It is generally those that don’t have 
them that do talk about them. No one has time to do both’ ; 
and no doubt he knows, and is right. The chief towns he 
visited were Groningen and Leeuwarden (beloved of skaters). 
The description of the latter will apply to both: * Nothing to 
see, and what there is not worth seeing ; at any rate we saw 
nothing, and what we saw certainly wasn’t worth seeing.’ So 
that it did not matter if they were unable to speak or under- 
stand a word of Dutch. For ‘tis apparentiy the desperate 
delights of her canals that make Friesland ‘the most charm- 
ing of all countries’: the Friesland you had always supposed 
to be little better than a swamp intersected by cuttings above 
the level of the surrounding fields. 

The book is very short, but it might well have been shorter. 
The two suggestive stories are dirty without being amusing 
or interesting ; and the long appendix is merely superfluous. 
If Mr. Brougham wants to know what can be done with a 
small boat in Holland, let him peruse Mr. E. F. Knight’s 7he 
‘Falcon’ in the Baltic. No one cares to read the exact size and 
specification of the boats (or canoes) that he and his friend had 
built for this little trip of theirs. In these matters every one 
must be allowed to have his own ideas, and most men who 
wanted to make the excursion would probably be content with 
the pleasure-schuyts of the country. And the mass of ‘tips’ 
as to stores, cooking, washing-up, sleeping, etc., are wondrous 
elementary. Ourselves must volunteer a suggestion — only 
one !—as to the last. A ‘mattress of hair, 2 ft. wide, 6 ft. long, 
and about 2 in. thick,’ is effeminate as unnecessary. Let him 
who thinks he is ‘roughing it’ sleep on a thick rug, or even on 
the bare deck wrapped in his blankets. 


STATECRAFT AND KINGCRAFT 
Histoire diplomatique de l Europe depuis Pouverture du Con- 
gres de Vienne jusgwa la cliture du Congres de Berlin 
(1814-1878). Par A. DEBIDOUR. Paris: Alcan. 
M. Debidour’s title indicates that his two volumes cover 
much the same ground as Mr. Fyfte’s Modern Europe. On 
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the whole the Frenchman’s is the better piece of work. He is 
the more self-contained of the two, confining himself to the 
study of diplomacy in so far as it affects the balance of power 
in the European system, and leaving aside the squabbles of 
minor nationalities and the details of each petty revolution. 
Though he has failed to perpetrate notable phrase or memor- 
able epigram, his style is sufficient. Moreover, as he claims 
for his book (with a vehement appeal to his Creator), his book is 
written in good faith. If he is too patriotic a Frenchman not 
to mistake some nebulous inferences for proofs positive, he is 
guilty of singularly few misstatements of fact at the expense of 
his country’s enemies. Still, he should not have repeated the 
atrocious calumny that the Duke was responsible for—nay, was 
the instigator of—the executions of Ney and Labédoyére. There 
is not one jot of evidence to support the malignant myth. The 
sentences—which every one except the sentimentalist acknow- 
ledges to have been just—were purely the acts of the French 
Government, and the Duke did not interfere simply because 
he was prohibited from interference under the Convention of 
Paris. But if Englishmen are often miscalled in the course of 
these volumes—for instance, you find Charles Lamb (!), instead 
of Sir Frederick, Minister at Madrid—they are seldom tra- 
duced. In particular our three greatest moderns—Canning, 
Palmerston, and Disraeli—are treated with appreciation, though 
two of them, if not the third, put France to open shame. 

The settlement of Europe by the Congress of Vienna was the 
best compromise possible. So multifarious were the interests 
involved, so adroit was Talleyrand’s troubling of the waters, 
that it must be counted a great deal to have arrived at an 
arrangement which kept the general peace of Europe until 
the Crimea. The injustice towards the smaller peoples lay 
not so much in the terms of the Treaty as in the outrageous 
claims read into it by the Holy Alliance: the right, namely, to 
dictate to feebler neighbours how they should be governed and 
what papers they should read. That tyranny Canning set him- 
self to foil. True, he was unable to prevent the temporary 
suppression of Spanish constitutionalism by France as the 
mandatory of the Powers. But he ‘called the New World into 
existence to redress the balance of the Old’ by recognising the 
American Republics. The / it was of that sonorous sentence, 
says Greville, which annoyed his Tory colleagues ; and as a 
matter of fact the independence of the transatlantic States had 
long been held a desideratum, notably by Lord Castlereagh. 
Still, their recognition at the moment was a magnificent 
counterstroke of policy ; and when the Powers betrayed a Gis- 
position to go further and interfere with the freedom of Por- 
tugal, Canning checkmated them by that celebrated expedt- 
tion which was decided on a Saturday, sanctioned by the King 
on the Sunday and by the Houses on the Monday, and de- 
spatched on the Tuesday. ‘We go to plant the standard of 
England on the well-known heights of Lisbon ; and where that 
standard flies foreign dominion shall not come.’ ‘La France 
laissa fatre, remarks the ingenuous M. Debidour. 

In 1830 came the first serious modifications of the Treaty of 
Vienna, and then ’twas our good fortune to have Canning’s 
disciple, Palmerston, at the Foreign Office. After duly satis!) 
ing himself that the Belgian Revolution was not a mere flash in 
the pan, he gave it his full countenance, and the well-governed 
little monarchy of to-day is a standing testimony to his wisdom. 
His intervention in the Peninsula was less successful—-for the 
back-door despatch of the Spanish Legion effected little ; and 
his subsequent assistance of the Queen's party in Portugal was 
as outrageous a piece of meddiing as any of Metternich s ex- 
peditions ‘in the interests of order.’ But his supreme oppor- 
tunity came in 1840, and then he behaved right valiantly. The 
problem before him was how to save the Porte from Mehemet 
Ali without calling in the Tzar, who would be certain to exact 
the conversion of the Black Sea into a Russian lake as the price 
of his aid. Palmerston tied up the Russ in a general European 
agreement, and so converted him from the acting partner of a 
limited concern into the harmless member of a joint-stock com- 
pany. Then, however, it appeared that the Egyptian had a secret 
friend in France: the Government of Louis-Philippe shilly- 
shallied and raised difficulties ; and Palmerston drew up the 
Quadrilateral Treaty, shut them out of the European alliance 
by a stroke of the pen, and then bombarded Mehemet’s 
fortresses. In vain Thiers blustered and threatened ; Pam 
had taken the measure of his opponents. He knew that the 
invincible Pasha was a man of straw; he knew, too, that 
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though the little French Premier might mean fighting, his 
master was a cur at bottom. Still less did he care that at 
least half the Cabinet was against him, and that certain Whig 
hangers-on—as Charles Greville and ‘Bear’ Ellice—were cabal- 
ling with the French Ambassador, and writing down the cause 
of their country in the newspapers, as is the manner of their 
kind. With the fall of Acre the suspense came to an end, 
and in the following year France was allowed to re-enter 
the European concert (as M. Debidour hath it) ‘ par /a petite 
porte.’ 

In course of time Pam fell; partly through his own esca- 
pades, partly through the prejudices of a certain great person- 
age. He was not the Pam of old when he returned to power. 
During the war of Italian liberation English diplomacy was 
satisfactory on the whole ; though it is only just to point out 
that Lord Derby’s Government, had it not been overthrown on 
a misunderstanding, would have acted in a manner precisely 
similar (see especially Cavour’s Letters to Azeglio, ed. Bianchi ; 
a work with which M. Debidour appears to be unacquainted). 
But then came the futile remonstrance on behalf of Poland, the 
disgraceful abandonment of the Danes, the flabby policy of non- 
intervention during the American Civil War which led to that 
crowning disgrace, the A/aéama arbitration. When the Eastern 
question was re-opened in 1875, the honour of England was in 
the hands of a worthy successor of Palmerston. M. Debidour 
whimsically regards that crisis as the work of M. de Bismarck, 
though the only utterance of that Awful Man he quotes—a 
certain phrase about a Pommeranian grenadier—hardly bears 
out his hypothesis. But he has the acumen to reject the 
absurd suggestion (put forward by certain wiseacres in this 
country) that the final advance of the Russians upon Constan- 
tinople was a mere piece of bravado. On the contrary, he 
perceives that it was seriously meant, and was peremptorily 
checked by the despatch of the fleet through the Dardanelles. 
In the same spirit he does ample justice to Lord Beaconsfield’s 
splendid courage in compelling the victorious Tzar to submit 
to the revision of the Treaty of San Stefano, to the magni- 
tude of the concessions wrung from Gortschakoff at Berlin, 
and to his diplomatic master-stroke—the Convention for the 
occupation of Cyprus. But he cavils somewhat at the division 
of the Bulgarias—failing to perceive that united they would 
have been a mere satrapy of Russia. By way of epilogue he 
adds a summary of subsequent European diplomacy, of which 
it is enough to say that it is moderate and well-informed. But 
why, O why does he top up with a rhapsody about the repub- 
lican and socialistic Europe of the future? So fatuous a forecast 
is the more to be deplored by reason of the ability and good 
sense of his retrospects. 


JEWISH HISTORY 


The History of the Jews from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. By PRor. H. GRAETZ; Edited and in part Trans- 
lated by BELLA Lowy. Vols. 1., 11. London: Nutt. 

English readers, whether Jewish or Christian, have good 
reason to thank Mr. Frederick D. Mocatta for undertaking 
what the author terms ‘the part of Mzcenas’ towards the 
present work. In procuring an English translation of Professor 

Graetz History of the Jews, he has placed within the reach 

of the many unable to cope with the German language a 

masterly survey of an unique nationality. For more than two 

thousand years the history of the Jews has been inextricably 
convolved with that of civilised humanity, and their influence 
has been so permanent and far-reaching that their history in- 
volves the history of humanity. From the time of the Disper- 
sion, the eye of the historian must take a comprehensive survey 
of every nation, and no movement of importance in any part of 
the globe may escape his attention. The object of the eleven 
volumes of Professor Graetz’ Geschichte der Juden is to trace 
the fortunes of the Jews from the Exodus to the year A.D. 1848 ; 
but in the English translation, whose first two volumes are now 
before us, the history is carried down to A.D. 1870, and will be 
contained in five volumes. It is a matter for regret that it has 
been thought advisable to omit the foot-notes from the English 
edition: especially where a Jewish author is of necessity at 

variance with his Christian readers, it is of the utmost im- 

portance that they should be able to judge the evidence for 

themselves. 
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The first volume concludes with the Maccabzan struggle 
against Hellenic influences and the accession of the great 
Hasmonean monarch John Hyrcanus. ‘This represents the 
earlier labours of the author, who began to publish his his- 
tory of post-biblical Judaism in 1863, and only added the 
early history of the nation in 1874. Professor Graetz does 
not enter into any elaborate discussion as to the date of the 
Torah or of the historical books ; but he apparently rejects 
the modern theories of a priestly revision of the law in 
the age of Ezra, if we may judge by the following note 
in which he says: ‘Die Jehovist und Elohist Hypothese, 
worin die Anhanger selbst weit auseinandergehen, sollte end- 
lich aus der biblischen Kritik und Isagogik schwinden, da sie 
damit keine Gewissheit erziehen lasst.’ Outside the Torah, 
however, modern theories are fully recognised and, in some 
cases, accepted. The dual authorship of the book of /sazah and 
the Maccabewan date of Daniel are acknowledged, whilst the 
Solomonic authorship of Proverbs, The Song of Songs, and 
Ecclesiastes is emphatically denied in a foot-note omitted in 
the English edition. In dealing with the Christian literature 
in vol. ii., Professor Graetz accepts the Tiibingen hypothesis as 
to the origin of Christianity. As, however, this part of his work 
dates from 1863, when the daring theories of Baur and his fol- 
lowers had all the charm of novelty, we may perhaps be justified 
in regarding his view of the first days of Christianity as some- 
what antiquated. The remarks of a Jewish writer upon this 
subject cannot be otherwise than painful to a Christian. Pro- 
fessor Graetz is, however, never consciously unfair nor delibe- 
rately offensive. His account of the life of Jesus occasionally 
displays a keen appreciation of the nature of His ministry, 
although to us he appears hardly justified in his assertion that 
the belief in the Resurrection was due primarily to St. Paul 
and not to the immediate followers of our Lord (vol. ii., p. 227). 
He is even less correct in his description of the doctrine of St. 
Paul, which is in our eyes incompatible with a candid perusal of 
The Epistle to the Romans: ‘Paul not only disapproved of the 
so-called ceremonial laws of Judaism, but also of those relating 
to morality. He affirmed that without the laws men would not 
have given way to their evil desires.’ 

It is towards the close of the second volume that we enter 
upon the most interesting portion of the history. The wonderful 
vitality displayed by the Jews after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Titus, and the final ruin of the nation in the ill-fated 
rebellion of Bar-cochba, is shown in the rise of the school 
of Tiberias, the growth and publication of the Jerusalem and 
Babylonian 7al/muds, and the history of the power and splen- 
dour of the Jewish community in Babylonia, under the Resh- 
Gelutha. The lives of the great Rabbis, so little known to the 
Christian world, frequently reveal the true source of the eleva- 
tion of the best side of Jewish character; and the touching 
story of the great doctor Meir and his apostate friend the 
learned Acher on p. 440 1s illustrative of the large-hearted 
liberality of the best Rabbinic doctors. 

Miss Bella Léwy is to be congratulated on so readable a 
rendering of her original that one is only occasionally reminded 
by an interminable sentence (as on p. 160, vol. i.) of the Teutonic 
origin of the work. 


OLD AND NEW 


Under the title of /dea/s of Culture, Professor Sonnenschein 
has reprinted two addresses on ‘Culture and Science’ and 
‘Ancient Greek Games’ (London: Sonnenschein). The first 
was presumably delivered as an inaugural lecture to the stu- 
dents of the Mason College. The subject is not infrequently 
chosen for a lecture to such an audience, and the choice is 
not inappropriate. But we doubt if such lectures should 
be reprinted: their purpose is usually local and temporary, 
and the fact that the lecturer enunciates his own definitions 
of culture and science renders his remarks unacceptable to 
those who do not adopt the same standpoint. Thus, Pro- 
fessor Sonnenschein starts with a preliminary canter in which 
science is defined as ‘ organised knowledge, working by 
method, based on evidence and issuing in the discovery 
of law,’ and from ‘this extended sense given to the word 
science’ he argues that textual criticism, comparative philo- 
logy. and many other branches of classical study are en- 
titled to the name. If it be merely a question of words the 
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subject is scarce worth dispute ; but Professor Sonnenschein 
appears to exaggerate the scientific side of classical study 
and it is perhaps as well to point out that textual criticism, 
for example, cannot be reduced to such strict laws as shall 
rank it with the exact sciences as a means of logical training. 
The canons of criticism, even as laid down by Professor Son- 
nenschein, are almost entirely negative. We may argue with 
a fair show of reason that a text is{corrupt, and that ‘ this word, 
this construction, or this rhythm’ is not used by a particular 
author. Even then we are on uncertain ground ; for Homer 
sometimes nods, and more than one of Porson’s emendations, 
though they may be vast improvements on what Euripides 
wrote, probably never suggested themselves to that poet. 
But if a text is indisputably corrupt, what consideration will de- 
cide us to accept one emendation and to reject another? For 
emendations, like babies, generally approve themselves to the 
authors of their being more strongly than they do to others ; 
and it is only necessary to consider the vast number of emen- 
dations recommended for the cure of any one passage to 
realise the horrible uncertainty of the art. But in investigating 
the proper study of mankind,’ we can only hope to attain to 
certainty within narrow bounds. For if our information is de- 
fective, human action can never be reduced to absolute law, 
and so there is room for the widest diversity of speculation, as 
we see to-day in mythology and philology. Or if our informa- 
tion be complete, the problem is so complex that we can only 
lay down rules applicable to imaginary conditions (as political 
economists do)—rules which are liable to be disturbed’by the 
unforeseen circumstances of every case to which they are ap- 
plied. For the rest, the address is pleasantly written, and a 
useful protest is entered against an exclusive devotion to the 
linguistic study of the classics. 

It was hardly necessary at this time of day for anybody to 
spend time and labour in flashing on the startled world the 
importance of race as a factor in all human movements. And 
yet this is what has been done by Philip Dalbert in the three 
hundred pages of Social Evolution (London: Eden)—moved 
thereto, so far as may be seen, by no special fitness for the 
task. His general statements have the accuracy of truisms. And 
this is remarkable in a man who, when he comes to details, can 
set down in black and white that ‘when the natives had been 
driven from Armorica, from the Channel Islands, and finally 
from Wales, the survivors retreated to the fastnesses of the 
Grampian Hills, the last refuge to unparalleled misfortune.’ It 
only remains to add that he with quaint but discriminating 
propriety has ‘inscribed’ his work to the memory of his excel- 
lent grandparents. 

Professor Kluge’s /-tymological Dictionary of the German 
Language has now appeared in an English edition (London : 
Bell). The translation is a work of learning and care. The 
paper and type are excellent. It is a pity, however, that the 
English should be just double the price of the German. The 
original is the standard handbook. Since 1883 it has gone 
through four carefully revised editions, each embodying the 
established results of advancing investigation. Apart from its 
completeness in a small compass and its philological trust- 
worthiness, Professor Kluge’s work is distinguished by the rare 
quality of neatness of form—we should almost say style. It is 
not merely profitable to peruse the Professor’s paragraphs: it is 
a distinct pleasure. The ‘Einleitung’ is a mine of interesting 
facts, a model of sound criticism, and a masterpiece of German 
prose. The side-lights thrown throughout the book on the 
development of Teutonic thought, morals, and civilisation are 
most suggestive. In view of the countless beer-gardens and 
Restaurationen of the Fatherland, the stability of the national 
character is well illustrated by the history, ¢.g., of that most 
innocent-looking word schenken, ‘to give as a present.’ The 
professor tells you, not without a smile, that the word origin- 
-ally meant ‘to pour in.’ Hence it appears that, even in those 
dark ages, the one deed of kindness with the Teuton, and the 
typical act of generosity, was ‘to give a man adram.’ It is 
a comforting reflection for us, and a fact perhaps new to the 
professor, that Scots people are familiar with an almost iden- 
tical formula. The covetous cry of the boys who run so well 
for pennies after the Forth Bridge coaches is—though not 
‘pour in’—* pour out,’ which amounts to the same. 

The Verzeichnis Aldeutscher Handschriften(Tibingen: Verlag 
der H. Laupp’schen Buchhandlung), prepared by the late Herr 
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H. A. von Keller and edited by Herr Eduard Sievers, is a brief 
yet erudite compilation, which will be treasured by the specialist 
but contemned by the general reader, though one can scarce 
suppose him so omnivorous as to so much as try its quality. It 
isa descriptive catalogue of old German MSsS., telling where each 
is preserved, what it is like, how it begins and how it ends. 
Opening it at random, you come across a commentary on the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, an account of the Schwabian law of real 
property, and an almanack—all of the fifteenth century. Here 
and there, ‘like linnets tween the pauses of the wind,’ is the 
beginning and end of some quaint medieval song—‘ Was not 
that a dainty dish to set before a scholar ?’—and again... but 
your attention is already gone. 
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Final Causes. W.M. W. Cull. London: Kegan Paul.  §s. 

Naval Warfare. Admiral Colomb. London: W. H. Allen. 

Newmanianism. Edwin A. Abbott. London: Macmillan. 

Rambles in Breadalbane. Malcolm Ferguson. London : 
Thomas Murray. 

Reminiscences of the Grange Cricket Club. Edinburgh: Douglas. 
5S. 

Something about Horses, Sport, and War. H.S. Constable. 
London : Eden. 

The Law Relating to Fraud and Misrepresentation. The Hon. 
Frederick Moncreiff. London: Stevens. 

War. Colonel Maurice. London: Macmillan. §s. 


ForEIGN 


Contes du chat noir: Le printemps. XW. Salis. Avec dessins. 
Paris: Dentu. 3 fr. 50. 

Daco-romanische Sprach- u. Geschichtsforschung. S.Mangiuca. 
1. Thl. Leipzig: Kohler. 3 1m. 

Das Fiirstenth. Bulgarien. Seine Bodengestaltg., Natur, 
Bevélkerg., wirthschaftl. Zustande, geist. Cultur, etc. C. 
Jiretek. Leipzig: Freytag. 14m. 

Dictionnaire d@’électricité et de magnétisme. J. Lefevre. Avec 
1125 fig. Paris: Baillitre. 25 fr. 

Die acussere Erscheinung Friedrich der Grossen. A. von Tay- 
sen. Berlin: Mittler. 6m. 

/-ssat @une bibliographte de la langue basgue. J. Vinson. Avec 
facsimile. P’sris; Maisonneuve. 30 fr. 
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Lazarette. Crimes passionels. G. Macé. Paris: Charpentier. 
3 fr. 50 c. 

Lannée philosophigue. \' année. 1890. F. Pillon. Paris: 
Alcan. 5 fr. 

Espagne apres la paix @’ Utrecht. (1713-1715.) De Courcy. 
Paris: Plon. 7 fr. Soc. 

Les erreurs scientifiques de la Bible. FE. Ferriére. Paris: 
Alcan. 3 fr. joc. 

Mme. de la Fayette. Le Cte. d’Haussonville. Paris: Hachette. 
2 fr. 

Pierre Sandrac. Aventures parisiennes. P. Sales. Paris: 
Lévy. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Robert Helmont. Journal dun solitaire. A. Daudet. Avec 
illustrations. (Collection Guillaume.) Paris: Dentu. 3 fr. 
50 c. 

St. Jean Chrysostome et les maurs de son temps: Un réforma- 
teur de la soctété chrétienne au IV. siecle. A. Puech. Paris: 
Hachette. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Zehn Geschichten. F. Mauthner. Berlin: Schoner. 3 m. 50 pf. 





NOTICE 

Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Ep1ToR, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EpiTor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. perannum; 
the Continent and America, £1, 12s. 6d.; South and West 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India 
and China, £1, 19s. Subscriptions payable in advance. 

Orders for Zhe National Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Paris of the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at Nice of the Galig- 
nani Library, 16 Quai Massena. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in AMERICA of 
the following :—Brentano’s, § Union Square, and the International 
News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York; Damrell 
and Upham, 283 Washington Street, Boston; Brentano’s, 204 
and 206 Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Brentano’s, 1015 Penn Avenue, 
Washington. 











Now Ready. 
JUNE NUMBER. 
1 Shilling. 


Harper’s 
Magazine. 


The Contents include Part I. of Mr. George du 
Maurier’s first novel, ‘ Peter Ibbetson,’ with 14 Illus- 
trations by the Author; Mr. Walter Besant’s first 
descriptive paper of ‘London’; Part IV. of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy’s ‘Wessex Folk’; ‘The Warwick- 
shire Avon,’ Part II., by A. T. Quiller Couch, with 
28 Illustrations by Alfred Parsons; ‘The Royal 
Chateaux of the Loire’ (Illustrated), by the Canadian 
Poet, Louis Frechette: an Account of an Excursion 
Hardy. into the Interior of the Argentine Republic, by 
Theodore Child; besides many other attractive 

features. 

















Besant. 
Du Maurier. 


BEGINNING A NEw VOLUME. 





JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 





NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


ERIC BRIGHTEYES. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 17 Full-page Illustrations and 34 Woodcuts in the 
Text by LANCELOT SPEED. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





Just Published, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
HINTS ON MEMORY. By Rev. James Copner, | 
M.A.—‘ Those who are curious about the subject will find much 
that is suggestive in MR. COPNER’S pages.’—.Scoftsman. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A Record and Review 
Published simultaneously in 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 





WE NATIONAL OBSERVER in Politics is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, 
and other topics are treated by eminent writers. 


Among signing Contributors are the following :— 


Wo. ARCHER. 

VERNON BLACKBURN 
W. B. Yeats. 

H. O. ARNOLD ForSTER 
Professor LEwis CAMPBELL. 
J. M. Barrig. 

FRANCIS WaTT. 

Dr. RicHARD GARNETT. 
RupDYARD KIPLING. 

S. STEPNIAK. 

T. W. Russkg i, M.P. 
May KENDALL. 
GRAHAM R. Tomson. 
ANDREW LANG. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 

Davip HANNaAY. 

W. E. HENLEY. 

WALTER WhuyTE. 

Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 

J. MacLaren CosBAn. 

Sheriff CAMPION. 

HuGuH HALisBuRTON. 

Sir W. G. Simpson. 

Horace HutTcuHINson. 

P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 

Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHgrson. 

ALICE MEYNELL. 

Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. JAMES Payn. 

Cuas. WHIBLEY. R. L. STEVENSON. 

The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns. H. S. C. Everarp. 

THomas Mackay Sir HERsERT MAxweE.t, M.P. 
Etc. Etc. 


The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 
which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of— 


R. L. STEVENSON. A. K. H. B. 
JoserH CHAMBERLAIN. W. S. GILperr. 
Lord ROSEBERY. 

Henry Du Prt LABOUCHERE. 
J. A. Froupe. 

Watt WHITMAN. 

Joseru LIsTER. 

H. M. STANLEY. 

H. RipeER HAGGARD. 

Tom Morris. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 

RosBERT BROWNING. 

M. CHARCOT. 


CHARLES KEENE. 

BisHoP OF PETERBOROUGH. 
W. D. Howe ts. 

The Lorp Justice-GENERAL. 
GEorGE Lewis. 

WILLIAM BLAcKk. 
‘GENERAL’ Booru. 

Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

Mark Twain. 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


The DuKE oF ARGYLL. Rev. S. A. BARNETT. 
Henry IRVING. Citizen ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
Pore LEo x11 SALVINI. 


M. Guy DE MAUPASSANT. 
Sir HERBERT S. OAKELEY. 


FortTung& bu BoisGoBRy. 
ANDREW LANG. 
RvuDOLPH VIRCHOW. G. J. GoscHEN. 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. Lorp TENNYSON. 
Le Brav’ GENERAL. R. H. Hutton. 
A. G. E1rFEL. Joun Burns 
General Sir FREDERICK ROBERTS. 
GrorGE R. Sims. CoQugELin. 
Archdeacon FARRAR. Witiiam Morris. 
ARTHUR W. PINERO. Dr. Kocn. 

General Lorp Wo rse.ey, V.C. Justin M‘Cartuy. 
Sir J. E. Mivvats. Sir GEORGE GREY. 
F. J. FURNIVALL. 

The Lorp Cu1EF- JUSTICE. 
Sir CHARLES HALLé. | Tuomas Harpy. 

Cardinal NEWMAN. ALFRED GILBERT. 

‘ Gyr.’ F. C. BURNAND. 

Sir James HANNEN. James G. BLAINE. 

W. E. GLapsTONE. Lewis CARROLL. 

Cardinal MANNING. | GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
Count Von MOoLrkeE. | Sir Joun A. MACDONALD. 
Dr. MARTINEAU. M. vE BLowiITz. 

JoHn Mor-ey. SARDOU. 

AUGUSTE RODIN. 

Sir JosErpH EpGAR BogEum. 


Mr. Fox PRESTON. 


Sir Henry Parkgs. 
DuUMAS THE SECOND. 


The Hon. Crecit Ruopes. 
F. Marion CRAWFORD, 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER isonsale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King's Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc. etc. ; and 
also of the principal Newsagents. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and 
Railway Bookstall in Scotland. 


NorTicE TO LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. on 


Saturday morning at 115 FLEET STREET. 
OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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Now Ready. Third Edition, 5s. 


A BOOK OF VERSES 


By W. E. HENLEY. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Price 5s. al Edition on Japanese Paper, limited to 
Twenty Copies, £2, 2s. 


LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270 STRAND 





RE-OPENING OF 
ST. BERNARD’S WELL, STOCKBRIDGE 
AFTER ALTERATIONS. 

During the SUMMER MONTHS the KEEPER is in ATTENDANCE from 
6 till 9.30 A.M., and from 12 Noon till 6 p.m. (on SU N DAYS from 7 till 9 A.M., and 
fr Mm 3. 15 till 6 P. M.), for the SUPPLY of the MINERAL WATE R to VISITORS, 

at the Charge of One Penny per Visitor. 

St. BERNARD'S WELL, STOCKBRIDGE, Afri? 1891. 


R. C © WIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


INVITES “— tion of his High- class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, C himing Clocks, Mirrors 
ou Brackets, Old Persian Mz ats, Engravings z and Bric-a -a-Brac. 








Awarded Grand Diploma of Honour, Edin., 1890; 2 Prize Medals, Parts, 1889 


a ’ 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH 
Children’s . 2. ry ws doz.) Hemstitched— 
AMBRIC: adies’ . » | Ladies’ ...28. 1444. per doz 
Gentlemen 3s 3d. ” Gentlemen's 3s. 11d 
w= 3y appointments to the *The Camb rics of ROBINS N 
ae EN and the EMPRESS POCKET« CLEAVER have a world-wide 
ik > fri DERICK OF GEKMANY. fame.’—Queen. 






Embroidered Handkerchiefs, in all the latest styles, from 1s. to 20s. each, 
also of Linens, Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, etc. etc, 


SAMPLES & PRICE LISTS Post FREE 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. HANDKERCHIEFS 
Please name this paper. 


ERMAN EXHIBITION, 


Earl’s Court, West Brompton, and West Kensington. 


Honorary President. 
His Highness the DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 


Hon. President of the Committee in Germany. 
His Serene Highness PRINCE BLUCHER von WAHLSTATT. 


Director-General—JOHN R. WHITLEY, Eso. 


ERMAN EXHIBITION. 


The most complete and valuable display of 
German Works of Art ever exhibited in England, 
including the painting loaned by H.M. The Queen, 
of the German Imperial Family. 

The FIRST exclusively German Exhibition 
of German Industries yet seen in London. 
Exhibitors from 30 German Cities. 


GERMAN EXHIBITION. 


By shevted ferentesion of H. M. THe Emperor. 
The Band of the Hesse-Darmstadt Infantry Regiment No. 115 


By special permission of H.R.H. THe Prince REGENT OF BAVARIA. 
The Band of the znd Bavarian Infantry Regiment. 


The Arlberger Troupe of Tyroler Singers. 

Realistic Scenery of the Rhine, Heidelberg, Potsdam, Niremt erg, Munich, etc. 

Magnificent Illumination of the Gardens in the E vening | by Pain & Sons. 

At 3.30 and 8.30 p.m., in the Arer ma, ‘GERMANIA,’ being a Life Picture of epi- 
sodes from the Military and Ci ivil History of the German Empire, combining elaborate 
scenic Pome with realistic inc idents, from ancient times to the present day. 

For particulars concerning admissions, etc., see London Daily Papers. 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. gd., 3s. 9d.; 


4s. gd., 5s. gd., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 3s. od., 4s. gd., or 5s. gd. 
French Print Shirts. with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. est 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern. 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 

IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.- Calans's, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
qualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 








MISS BOYLE, 
SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINE AGENT, 


Has Removed to Larger Premises, 
11 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET. 


Sewing Machines from 30s. Knitters from £5, 5s. All Standard Makes. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


1! SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH. 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND, 


Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, 1 pyiwptec 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, | f EDINBURGH. 


THE NEW TABLE DECORATION 


‘GLOIRE DE DIJON’ ROSE 
FLOWER-~HOL DERS. 


Charming Effect. 





New Colours. 


JOHN FORD & CO., 


CHINA AND GLASS SHOWROOMS, 
39 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 








~ og BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 


"FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE | 


















Seedsmen 


Seedsmen 
by by 
Special Special 
Royal Royal 
Warrants Warrants 


To H.M. the Queca and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Lllustra ed Caiu.oues Gratis and Post Free, 





WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 














THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoacH BUILDERS. 


Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Parchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :-— 


Leg Hens 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


vi 














Diploma of Honour (Highest possible Award) Edinburgh Exhibition, 1890. 


SINGER'S “=. 


OR ON HIRE 


TEN per Cent. At easy weekly payments 
Discount with option of purchase. 


for Cash. Instruction Free. Price Lists Gratis. 


Liberal Allowance 
= MACHINES 
Old Machines. 


CAUTION.—To avoid deception, buy no machine unless it bears our Trade Name, ‘ SINCER,’ upon the arm. 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING Co., 39 Foster Lane, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 


And 497 Branches throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 
IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 








Use LIEBIG “C O MPAN Y'S”. 





EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 

STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 

AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 

IS THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURINC STOCK . THAN ANY OTHER STOOK. 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE . 


DISHES, etc. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 


A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERINC ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHING. EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 


~ GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 


NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


RANKIN'S 
CORK MATS 


(Same as used by Lorp Satispury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Sizes—12 by 12to20 by 45in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. 
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CAUTION—!/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 


WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon, 








Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGtas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and g Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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